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for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 
together with some to look forward 
to within the month, and a list of those 
which have closed after more than two 
weeks’ run. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. The listing is complete through 
April 18. 


On the Boards 


MEN IN WHITE (Sept. 26 .) Drama by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, Harmon and Ullman. Directed 
by Lee Strasberg. Settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik. With J. Edward Bromberg and 
Alexander Kirkland. 





SaAILoR, BEwaRE! (Sept. 28——.) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 
With Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Cra- 
ven and Audrey Christie. 


As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30——.) 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Set- 
tings by Albert Johnson. With Clifton 
Webb, Marilyn Miller, Helen Broderick. 





AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2 .) Comedy by 
Eugene O'Neill. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Settings by Robert Edmond 
Jones. With George M. Cohan and 
Elisha Cook, Jr. 

THE PuRSUIT OF HAPPINESS (Oct. 9———.) 
Comedy by Alan Child and Isabelle 
Loudon. 

Her MASTER’s Voice (Oct. 23———.) Comedy 


by Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. With Roland Young, Laura Hope 
Crews and Elizabeth Patterson. 


RoBerta (Nov. 18 .) Musical comedy 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach. 
Producer: Max Gordon. 





SHE Loves ME Nor (Now. 20———.) Comedy 
with songs, adapted from the Edward 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. Pro- 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly. Set- 
tings by Raymond Sovey. With John 
Beal, Burgess Meredith, Polly Walters 
and Charles D. Brown. 


Mary oF ScoTLAND (Nov. 27-June 2) 
Poetic drama by Maxwell Anderson. 
Producer: Theatre Guild. With Helen 


Hayes, Philip Merivale, Helen Menken, 
Anthony Kemble Cooper and Moroni 
Olsen. 


Topacco Roap (Dec. 4——.) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel by 
Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With Henry Hull. 


BiG-HEARTED HERBERT (Jan. 1——.) Comedy 
adapted from a Sophie Kerr short 
story by Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese 
Richardson. Producer: Eddie Dowling. 
With J. C. Nugent. : 
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ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Jan. 4——-.) Musical 
revue. With Fannie Brice and Willie 
Howard. 


No More Lapiges (Jan. 28———.) Comedy by 
A. E. Thomas. With Lucile Watson, 
Melvyn Douglas and Rex O’Malley. 

80——.) 


ALL THE KINa’s Horses (Jan. 


Musical comedy. 





THE WIND AND THE RAIN (Feb. 1 = 
Comedy by Merton Hodge. From Lon- 
don. With Frank Lawton and Rose 
Hobart. 


THE SHINING Hour (Feb. 13 .) Drama 
by Keith Winter. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. With Gladys Cooper, Raymond 
Massey and Adrianne Allen. 





DopswortH (Feb. 24——.) Drama by Sid- 
ney Howard based on the Sinclair Lewis 
novel. Producer: Max Gordon. With 
Walter Huston, Fay Bainter and Maria 
Ouspenskaya. 


YeLtow Jack (March 6-April 21) Drama 
by Sidney Howard. Producer: Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With John Miltern, Robert Keith, Bar- 
ton MacLane and Whitford Kane. 


New Faces (March 15——.) Revue. Pro- 
ducer: Charles B. Dillingham. Directed 
by Elsie Janis and Leonard Sillman. 


(March 21——.) 
With Guy 
and Moffat 


THE SHATTER’D LAMP 
Drama by Leslie Reade. 
Bates Post, Effie Shannon 
Johnston. 


. Drama. 





House OF REMSEN (April 2- 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Repertory (April 
2—_—-.) One-week revivals. Producer: 
S. M. Chartock. 


Moor Born (April 3——.) Drama by 
Dan Totheroth. With Helen Gahagan, 
Frances Starr, Edith Barrett and 
Glenn Anders. 


.) Drama by Paul 
Producer: 


STEVEDORE (April 18—— 
Peters and George Sklar. 
Theatre Union. 


Looking Forward 


(April 30) Drama by Dawn 
Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Eliot Cabot and Spring 


Jig Saw 
Powell. 
Ernest Truex, 
Byington. 


THESE Two (May) By Lionel Hale. With 


A. E. Matthews, Helen Chandler and 
Bramwell Fletcher. 


Closed 


WHIsTLE (Feb. 10-April 14) 
by Milton Herbert Gropper. 


SING AND 
Comedy 


THEY SHALL Not Die (Feb, 2/-April 14) 
Drama by John Wexley. 


THE PERFUMED LApY (March 12-April 14) 
Comedy. 
(March 


ONE More HONEYMOON 31-April 


14) Farce. 


PEACE ON EArTH (March 31-April 14) Re- 
turn engagement of the drama by 
George Sklar and Albert Maltz. 


Four SAINTS IN THREE Acts (April 2-14) 
Return engagement of the opera by 
Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson. 


















TONY SARG'S}} : 
MARIONETTE 
SUMMER COURSE 

. e 

Conducted in Tony Sarg's Work. 1 

shops in New York and giving ful or 

instructions in every phase of stu 

the Marionette Theatre, 

- , 

JULY COURSE — AUGUST CouRSE ' 

For full particulars, please write to 

TONY SARG & Net i} LY 
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e KING-SMITH e 
STUDIO-SCHOOL 


Washington Paris 


A Unique Residential School for Girls 
Cultural and Professional Study 


DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 


Also Departments of Music, Languages, 
Dancing, Fine and Applied Arts 


PARIS GROUP, SEASON 1934-35 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith 
Directors 


Washington, D.C, 


sapeenaieniiatedit 


1745 N. H. Ave. 
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THE TODD SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


under the direction of 


Whitford Kane 


in association with 
THE TODD THEATRE FESTIVAL 


A resident school fifty miles 
from Chicago with stables and 
swimming pool, offering a 
working summer course and 
distinguished instruction in all 
branches of the drama. 





Write Summer Festival 


Woodstock, Ill. 





FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
Summer Session in England 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 


VOICE — DICTION 
PANTOMIME—INTERPRETATION 


Thorough Individual Training 
and Group Practice 


‘The excellent work of your students 

proves that your teaching is thor- 

ough, intelligent and inspired. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 





Write or phone 
for prospectus. REgent 4-3226 


alll 
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foUR PLAYHOUSE 


stearns Farm, Peterboro, N. H. 
EMILE BELIVEAU, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
July fifth to September first 


our Playhouse offers a course to a 
limited number of students training for 
the professional theatre. There will be 
workshop productions by students and 
major productions by Our Playhouse 


Group assisted by guest artists and 
ents. 

nud Advisors: 

Alfred Kreymborg Ruth St. Denis 


Richard Burton 
Carl Carmer 


Phillip Hale 
Annie Russell 
For further particulars address 
EDITH BOND STEARNS, Manager 
Winter Park Florida 
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CHOICE SCHOOLS 


HERE are a large number 
of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such 
inquiries. 





—— 














e CONTRIBUTORS e 


OHN MARTIN, who contributes 

a bibliography of books on the 
dance, is the dance critic of the New 
York Times. He also finds time to 
lecture as a member of the faculty of 
the New School for Social Research, 
New York, and to do considerable 
writing. His latest book is The Mod- 


ern Dance. 


RVING KOLODIN is this month 

represented in the magazine for 
the third time. A native of New 
York, he studied at the Institute of 
Musical Art for three years before 
serving a year’s apprenticeship as an 
instructor in theory. His next step 
took him to the music department of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle (to the 
new Sunday Review of which he is 
now a regular contributor), where 
he stayed only a short time before 
taking his present position in the 
music section of the New York Sun. 


ALLIE FLANAGAN, Director 

of the Vassar Experimental 
Theatre, is now in Europe on sab- 
batical leave. She was largely re- 
sponsible for the notable production 
of Fear earlier in the season, but was 
not on hand for the recent Singing 








Girl of Copan, illustrations of which 
are published in this issue. 


REDERICK KIESLER | first 

came to America in 1926, when 
The Little Review and the Theatre 
Guild invited him to accompany the 
Paris World Fair’s theatre exhibition, 
of which he was the director. He 
was best known in Europe as creator 
of the space-stage and the universal 
theatre, a community playhouse adapt- 
able to the requirements of the arena 
and proscenium theatre. Since his 
second visit to America four years 
ago he has been the architect of the 
space-house, last year, and has just 
completed the Juilliard School’s pro- 
duction of Helen Retires. 


OSAMOND GILDER con- 

tinues to be one of the Maga- 
zine’s frequent contributors—author 
of articles and books reviews. Active 
in the work of the National Theatre 
Conference, she has lately spent a 
good deal of time in Washington 
while the Code Authority has been 
discussing and attempting to define 
the little theatres’ relation to the the- 
atre industry. She is the daughter of 
Richard Watson Gilder, for forty 
years editor of the Century Maga- 
zine, and is the author of 4 The- 
atre Library and Enter the Actress. 
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TO ADVERTISERS: 


The Tributary Theatre Number focuses the attention of theatre directors and workers 
on theatre necessities: scenery, equipment, stage lighting, plays, make-up, textiles, 
It is the best possible medium for dealers in such products. 
While rates for this issue are the same as our low, year-round rates, the Tributary 
Theatre Number, because it is used extensively as a reference book, has a permanent 
character that a magazine is seldom able to offer. 
lish the prestige of their organizations the Little Theatre Directory, a special 
feature of this number, is especially valuable. 


costumes, schools, etc. 


news notes, and editorials. 
your order for extra copies now. 





The Tributary Theatre Number 


Out June 15 


The July issue will incluae a comprehensive survey of the advance of the Little Theatre: 
a pictorial record of significant performances in theatres throughout the world, studies 
of playwriting and production problems, accounts of creative experiments, considera- 
tion of acting, directing, repertories, speech, play selection, business methods, etc., 
This issue is included in all regular subscriptions. 


For theatres that wish to estab- 


For further information and details write to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


119 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Send 
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Walter Huston is playing the title role in 
Dodsworth now and is planning his leading 
part in Othello for Central City this summer. 





WALTER Huston 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 
r*, 


Public Enemies Number One 
And Two—A Note from 
the Deserted Road 


HE theatre of the road is dead, 

or dying—so much everyone is 

willing to admit. Why it should 
bother its sick brain trying to kill a 
theatre just growing to maturity in its 
place and keeping its audience alive 
nobody knows. The whole situation 
would be difficult for a man from 
China or from Mars to understand, but 
to keep the record clear for such a 
visitor who may, on some tomorrow, 
study what has happened in the days 
of the Theatre Code Authority, it may 
be as well to say that out of nowhere 
there suddenly appeared in Washing- 
ton, at the end of March, ready for 
public hearings, a revised Code of Fair 
Competition for the Legitimate Full- 
Length Dramatic Musical Theatrical 
Industry, which attempted to define a 
Little Theatre as an organization that 
was not organized for profit and did not 
employ a professional cast on salary. 
Just why paying an actor made a 
theatre not organized for profit more 
industrial than paying a director, de- 
signer, carpenter or stagehand nobody 
knew, nor why paying salaries made a 
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Music at the fetes in St. Germain, from 
Pruniéres’ Ballets de Cour en France. 


Ts opening play of the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon, which will run through Sep- 
tember, is The Tempest, offered in its 
original conception as a mask rather 
than as a play. Settings are by Aubrey 
Hammond, who designed The Shin- 
ing Hour for New York, and cos- 
tumes are by Rex Whistler. Other 
plays in the repertory this season are: 
Twelfth Night, Much Ado, Love's 

abour Lost (a lovely and rarely- 
acted Shakespeare item), Romeo and 
Juliet, Henry V and Julius Caesar. 
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THEATRE 
if New « Festival spirit is spreading in 


America, as announcements 
come of schedules for this spring and 
summer. Milwaukee, the home for 
many years of one of the finest of 
repertory companies, playing in Ger- 
man, bases its hope for a permanent 
repertory theatre in the future on the 
popularity of its spring dramatic fes- 
tival, this year again under the 
direction of Robert Henderson and 
Margaret Rice. Violet Kemble- 
Cooper is appearing in Peter Ibbet- 
son, with Rollo Peters; and in Alfred 
Sangster’s Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne, with Elisabeth Risdon as Char- 
lotte and Tom Powers as the Rev- 
erend Patrick Bronté. Walter Slezak 
has the lead in Meet My Sister and 
in The Pursuit of Happiness. Eu- 
genie Leontovitch takes over Gilda 
Varesi’s old part in Enter Madame. 
. . . Also under Robert Henderson’s 
guidance is the annual Ann Arbor 
Festival, to be held from May 14th 
through June 16th, with six produc- 
tions scheduled, among them She 
Loves Me Not, The Shining Hour 
(with Violet Kemble-Cooper), And 
So to Bed (with Leontovitch), and 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne... . 
Later in the season will come the 
third festival for Central City, Colo- 
rado, with Robert Edmond Jones 
again officiating. The choice this 
year is Othello, in which Walter 
Huston will play the Moor. 

* 

) Figaro ay: items: The third play 

of the London Stage Society’s 
season is The Collier’s Friday Night, 
based on D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and 
Lovers. . . . Bernard Shaw’s Village 
W ooing has its world premiere May 
lst at the new Repertory Theatre, 
Tunbridge Wells. . . . Gertrude Law- 
rence is mentioned for Mary of Scot- 
land. .. . The eight-week season of 
the Royal Opera Company is an- 
nounced to begin April 30th with a 
month of German Opera. The 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe will fol- 
low the opera company at Covent 
Garden. .. . Regents’ Park will again 
have its open-air Shakespeare season. 


ARTS MONTHLY 


non-profit community theatre more an 
industry than a library or a museum; 
but there was the clause in the Code. 
Thanks, however, to Boyd Smith and 
Rosamond Gilder, representing the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference, to Barrett 
Clark and Frank Gillmore, to John 
Howard Lawson and George Middle- 
ton, representatives of the Dramatists’ 
Guild, and to a few producers with im- 
agination, the offending clause was re- 
moved, so that the Code at this writing 
stands where it did before some mem- 
ber of the Code Authority decided to 
pin the whole shocking failure of the 
theatre industry on Public Enemy 
Number One—the American Little 
Theatre. Today the non-profit-making 
theatre is not included in the industry. 
There is, however, another hearing 
scheduled for next week. Quien sabe? 


UBLIC Enemy Number Two, 

according to the same members of 
the Theatre Code Authority, is the 
audience on the road. Nobody west of 
New York knows anything about the 
theatre or cares anything about it. If 
some benevolent foundation could give 
the Editors of THEATRE ARTS a small 
fund to republish some of the letters 
from distant subscribers that have come 
into this office during the year since 
Green Pastures, Katharine Cornell and 
Eva Le Gallienne have gone on the 
road, it might make these arbiters of 
the theatre’s destiny open their eyes. 
Here, for example, is a paragraph in a 
letter from a young artist of real talent, 
a college graduate, who lives in a small 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


town in Texas: “I am stage-struck. I 
always have been that, haunting the 
few stage doors in my vicinity, believ- 
ing the old opera house (which is no 
more) the truly enchanted place, sav- 
ing my pennies to see the meager offer- 
ings that penetrated the wilds of Texas. 
Before this year I had accumulated: 
the Jitney Players; Robert B. Mantell, 
Macbeth; the Theatre Guild’s road 
companies, The Doctor's Dilemma, 
Mr. Pim Passes By, Strange Interlude; 
Fritz Leiber, The Merchant of Venice, 
The Taming of the Shrew; Ethel 
Barrymore, The Love Duel. Then 
came the season of 1933-1934. Thank 
God, I am only seventy-five miles from 
Houston where I tripped (gaily, gaily) 
to see The Green Pastures; Walter 
Hampden, The Servant in the House, 
Hamlet; Katharine Cornell, The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street and Romeo 
and Juliet and Candida; and before 
long will trip to see Eva Le Gallienne, 
Hedda Gabler and The Master Builder. 
The expectation alone was enough; the 
tense waiting; the dimming of lights; the 
rising of the curtain; the wonder... . 
Drama isn’t something to be taken as 
mere entertainment. It’s a life to be 
lived. I know I can’t live it.... But just 
to hear them pass!” 


| yeapse tay note: The percentage 
of failures has dropped from last 
month’s figure of 72.6 to 72 per cent, 
perhaps because wise managers are 
learning to close a poor play while it is 
still “trying-out” rather than bring it to 
New York for a single performance. 
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‘THE revival of Coriolanus at the 
Comédie Francaise, after taxing 
the diplomatic abilities of the man- 
agement to the utmost, has finally 
been taken out of the repertory. It 
was held to be too near present-day 
political difficulties in Paris, although 
the Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Observer described it as “so intel- 
ligently acted . . . with such digni- 
fied, broadly conceived, and beautiful 
mounting, and with such vivid stage 
management of crowds and battles, 
that it is not only generally acclaimed 
as the finest thing that the Frangaise 
has done for years, but is drawing 
bigger houses than the play has prob- 
ably ever had in England.” 


} sare sagged over by Luigi Piran- 


dello, an international theatre 
convention will open in Rome in Oc- 
tober, which leading authors, critics 
and producers are expected to attend. 
Other members of the committee are 
Formichi, Ojetti, Bontempelli, Ro- 
magnoli and Marinetti. Every 
branch of the theatre, the films, the 
opera, radio will be discussed, from 
architecture and scene design to state 
theatres and theatres of the people. 

o 


ATHARINE CORNELL, who 

is not to reappear in New York 
until next December, has added a 
fourth play to the repertory which 
she will bring to Broadway, Ibsen’s 
Rosmersholm, in which she will play 
Rebecca West. ‘The others are, of 
course, Romeo and Juliet, the open- 
ing play; Candida and The Barretts. 
Basil Rathbone will remain as lead- 
ing man. ... Another early announce- 
ment for next season is that of Frank 
Merlin, whose six contemplated pro- 
ductions will emphasize the American 
scene, although the program is not 
definitely narrowed to that limit. Ac- 
quired so far are Forty-Nine Dogs in 
the Meathouse by E. P. Conkle, 
Awake and Sing! by Clifford Odets, 
and Anti-Climax by Harold Johns- 
rud, laid respectively in Nebraska, 
in New York and in California. 














SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HERE is a story going the rounds of a judge confronted 
with a landlord and tenant in a case for unpaid rent. The 


landlord complained bitterly that tenants seemed to have 
money enough to go regularly to the motion pictures and the thea- 
tre, although they did not have money enough to pay their rent. 
“Perhaps,” suggested the judge, “they go to forget their troubles.” 
“They haven’t troubles,” said the landlord, “I have.” ‘Then per- 
haps,” answered the judge, “they go to forget your troubles.” Quite 
unintentionally he defined a fundamental quality of a good play— 
the ability to make a man forget for two hours the life he lives and 
the struggle for money, for work, for love, for peace, for pleasure, 
for power, that he sees hour by hour in the lives around him, and 
to make him live with the people on the stage as one of them for 
the play’s length. This power of transmuting the realities of place, 
person and situation is one of the theatre’s essential virtues, making 
it, to quote again Hebbel’s oft-quoted phrase, “the only possible 
pause in a man’s life.” 

The theatre can never be anything but a release from actuality, 
or—to use a word much abused by reformers—an escape. That is 
the strongest weapon its enemies have had against it through the 
ages—it is a form, not of real, but of vicarious experience. It is as 
much an escape when it takes the rich man to the homes of the poor, 
the profiteer to the munitions ship, the social sluggard to the death- 
cell, as it is when it takes them all—rich and poor—to farce or 
dance or fantasy. So far as the theatre is concerned there is only 
one question—is the escape effective; so far as society is concerned 
there is another—is it worthwhile? 

For pause without renewal is not pause but cessation, annihilation. 
For any social purpose the value of this theatre power is not to be 
tested by what we think of or forget while we listen to a play but 
by what and how deeply we remember after the play is done. By 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


what we remember, not only of what is in the play, the actual 
people and story, problem or situation it presents, but far more by 
what it evokes within us out of our experience, memory, feeling, 
personal character, or social consciousness. How it makes us act, 
in other words. This is a point that most upholders of the theatre 
as propaganda forget. They think of the theatre as a bludgeon for 
ideas instead of a harrow for them. Actually a bludgeon stops the 
processes by which the theatre functions. The more violence you put 
upon the theatre’s essential methods, the more you reduce its effec- 
tiveness and the less it works, either as art or as propaganda. 

If you want to use the power of facts as facts to persuade the 
human mind, you can do it with the newspaper, the forum, the 
soap box, the photograph or the news reel. The theatre at its best 
and freest works not on your reason but on your emotion and im- 
agination. That is why the best social propaganda in the theatre is 
a good play, well-presented and well-acted, written by an artist with 
a social consciousness. The power for propaganda is not in the ma- 
terial, but in the artist. There can be no question of whether he 
shall or shall not use the theatre to arouse the public mind against 
injustice, war, race prejudice; the only question is whether he can 
so use it. As Copeau says, in the theatre one must be more than 
sincere, one must be capable. 

They Shall Not Die by John Wexley is a case in point. It is an 
honest, impassioned, direct effort to influence the audience to action 
in defense of the Scottsboro boys, those nine young Negroes .c- 
cused before a Southern court of the rape of two white girls, and 
whose trials and retrials for their lives have aroused the country. 
Such a play is a success if it does its work—if it is true enough 
theatrically to stir your senses to response. But if it does not break 
down the wall between the stage and the audience and sweep your 
feelings across the footlights, if it does not put you on trial, it is, no 
matter how forceful the material out of which it is made, how im- 
portant to get the play’s message to the audience, not only bad art, 
but wasted ammunition, as thoroughly wasted as a fired pro- 
jectile that does not reach its mark. John Wexley knows all that. 
No one of the young propaganda-playwrights is trying more sin- 
cerely to find out the ways in which the theatre works. His earlier 
plays, The Last Mile and Steel, are evidence of this, and even be- 
fore he began to write plays he joined the Neighborhood Play- 
house Company and acted in The Dybbuk for what the experience 
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could teach him. But when you insist on beginning your play- 
writing on the basis of argument you take the long road, and Wex- 
ley still has a considerable stretch ahead of him. 

The sharp condensation of the last act of They Shall Not Die, 
the tense half hour of the trial scene, into which Wexley poured the 
exciting record of whole days stripped of every word and action 
he did not need, is good dramatic economy. It has made at least 
two newspaper reporters who were at the trial say that what hap- 
pened on the stage was what happened at the trial, meaning—if 
they knew it—only that they accepted, as true, the dramatist’s 
theatrical elisions of 95 per cent of what happened. That is a com- 
pliment to Wexley’s technique. It is also a compliment to Claude 
Rains, leading actor in that scene, as attorney for the defense, who 
uses every second allotted to him not only to give structure to his 
own character—that of a brilliant, persuasive, coolly emotional, 
histrionic lawyer—but to codrdinate and focus the scene around 
him, all of its flaming elements of prejudice and passion and pity. If 
the beginning of They Shall Not Die had been as well made and as 
well acted as its end, it might have done its job. But Wexley spiked 
his own guns badly at the start. Difficult as it is to cut away the 
unessentials from such material as this, it is a hundred times more 
difficult to build a foundation for it. Wexley tried to make a de- 
sire for political preferment and personal aggrandizement among 
petty prison officials a strong enough motive for the violent action 
that was to follow, but he evidently felt that it would not carry the 
weight, and—in heightening the impulse—he overdid it to such an 
extreme that he established an elaborate, calculated, degenerate vil- 
lainy on the part of almost every white man involved in the prose- 
cution that made their souls blacker than the Negroes’ skins and 
gave the play the aspect, not of cruel truth and social tragedy which 
he desired, but of a page out of yellow journalism. The stage lost 
its theatre quality because you did not believe your playwright. At 
once you stood outside the bitter story, and instead of being com- 
pelled by the events that followed you reviewed them as they passed 
before you, comparing them with your memory of the record as it 
had come to you through the press. Most of the playing in the first 
act was poor and unconvincing. Only Ruth Gordon, as one of the 
two girls on whose testimony the negroes were convicted, the one 
who later retracted and tried to save them, created from the mo- 
ment of her first appearance and on through the entire play a 
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theatre truth that was almost overwhelming in its groping, per- 
plexed, desperate pity and remorse. In the second act even the stage 
settings conspired against the playwright’s desire to seem straight 
on the facts; for example, that fine, waxy-clean death house, with 
the nine pathetic boys (such poor actors, all of them) behind its 
pleasant, thin-barred cells, and with its high ceiling and its open 
areas so beautifully suited to the rotund oratory of all the reformers 
who wanted a chance to defend the prisoners. It would be difficult 
to find a better example than They Shall Not Die of a propaganda 
play that failed to do what it set out to do because it cheated the 
theatre of its integrity. 


Two plays of very different plan and purpose, but which make 
the same combination of playwright and designer, have opened 
their doors this month. Sidney Howard’s dramatization of Sinclair 
Lewis’ novel, Dodsworth, directed by Robert Sinclair, and Sidney 
Howard’s Yellow Jack, a history of the fight against yellow fever, 
written in collaboration with Paul De Kruif, author of Microbe 
Hunters, and directed by Guthrie McClintic, both have stage set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. The plays and their presentation make a 
striking contrast. 

Dodsworth presents fourteen scenes from the life of Samuel 
Dodsworth and his wife, Fran, beginning at the moment when the 
successful automobile manufacturer says good-bye to his office and 
to the men who have worked for him and have helped build the 
fortune which he now goes forth to invest in a late life. Walter 
Huston plays Samuel Dodsworth and that fact is evidence of direct, 
sympathetic performance. Huston’s acting method is simple. He takes 
only the elements of a character, three or four main strings, and 
plays on those for all his effects. He uses little detail, little change, 
contrast, emphasis, but he gets the center of the part so right in the 
first place that it seldom needs more than he gives to make it seem 
a complete portrait. Fay Bainter plays his much younger wife, Fran 
Dodsworth, who sees the end of business as the beginning of life, 
and a trip through Europe as an endless opening of new gates look- 
ing down new vistas, which are chiefly vistas of new love. Hers is 
the more difficult and not a pleasant part. She is not given much 
help either by Walter Huston’s acting method or by the form of 
the play, which duplicates Mrs. Dodsworth’s affairs—a mild one 
in a suite at the Ritz, London; a more dangerous one at the Ritz, 
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Paris, with a sequel at Montreaux; and the final violent love affair 
at the Adlon, Berlin. To handle such duplication successfully and 
without becoming wearisome, Fay Bainter must use a changing and 
distinctive detail, must build emotionally, and must actually be a 
different woman by the end of the third act than she is when the 
play opens. Yet there is hardly enough ballast in the play itself for 
such shifting character delineation. Miss Bainter carries the burden 
bravely, with forthright help from John Williams, Frederic Wor- 
lock and Kent Smith. In her last affair in Berlin, the one with 
Kurt von Obersdorf, dead-broke scion of a noble family (the affair 
which finally breaks the Dodsworths’ marriage) Fran Dodsworth 
is opposed by the Baroness von Obersdorf, Kurt’s mother, an old- 
line aristocrat, who objects to her son—a nobleman, a Catholic, 
young—marrying a divorced woman, much his senior. Maria Ous- 
penskaya plays the part of the Baroness. Her scene lasts only five 
minutes but as it changes the course of the story, bringing defeat 
and disillusion to Fran Dodsworth, it changes the scale of the play 
for that short space of time. By the perfection of its characteri- 
zation and the impact of its concentrated power, it gives this well- 
made, popular, realistic, unimportant drama a moment of theatre 
escape that is worthwhile. Otherwheres, it is difficult to see in what 
respect the movies cannot do as well both by the audience and by 
Walter Huston. 


Yellow Jack reverses all the rules of the game as Dodsworth 
plays it, beginning with the setting. For Dodsworth Jo Mielziner 
designed a series of rooms that were photographically real, flat, 
dull, obvious. He left no doubt that that was exactly what he 
intended to do, and he was certainly within his rights in interpret- 
ing the playwright’s flat, obvious, realistic idea in that way. He 
might have refused to do so dull a job, but, doing it, he would not 
have added anything to its quality or beauty by a more creative 
quality in his design. Yellow Jack offered him a problem distinctly 
more worthwhile. The form of the play is that of a realistic 
narrative, a history of the long fight against yellow fever that has 
been waged by medical science. There are short scenes in London, 
1929, and West Africa, 1927, run off both before and after the 
main narrative which deals with the epidemic which took place 
in Cuba in the summer and fall of 1900. 

The material for this pageant-play is all in the record of the 
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fight, led by Dr. Walter Reed, against the scourge that decimated 
the army, the search for the carrier of the germ, the hope that it 
was found in the yellow fever mosquito, the difficulty of proof, 
the useless sacrifice of the young doctors who made the test with 
their own lives, their betrayal of one soldier for the good of the 
cause, the voluntary submission of other young soldiers to the 
experiment, the petty antagonisms, the political and _ scientific 
jealousies that stood in the way of progress, and the final successful 
solution of the problem. Jo Mielziner recognized that continuity 
both of action and of audience attention were absolute essentials 
for such an experiment as Yellow Jack. He designed a simple 
form of steps and platforms, offering several playing levels on a 
broad curve that somehow gave you a sense of the curve that time 
takes on as it passes. A cage, on the upper level, which when 
opened was used as the doctor’s office, was the only realistic accent. 
The fewest possible properties were used—a stretcher or two to 
indicate the road to the hospital, the edge of a cottage wall, two 
tents for the young privates used for the experiment in infection. 
With a changing play of light to indicate change of scene, the whole 
play runs on against this single setting and to follow the line it takes 
the audience must use imagination, and so becomes automatically 
at one with the actors. 

Mr. Howard’s choice of the straight narrative form is the ex- 
pression of his desire to let the high lights of this war against 
yellow fever stand as straight as two hours’ playing without inter- 
mission can let them stand. He evidently hoped that the audience 
would find drama enough to satisfy them in the characters and the 
exciting sequence of events. Perhaps it is quibbling to say that if 
Mr. Howard had been entirely successful in stripping the play to 
the skeleton of actuality it might have been extremely dull. In fact, 
the reaction to such material, so presented, is much more personal 
and individual than the usual audience reaction, and there was 
enough rattling of paper and turning in seats to let you know that 
some people in the audience around you did find it dull. But if 
you were fortunate enough to make “connection” with that stage, 
something happened there besides what the stage directions called 
for—something which made Yellow Jack more than a noble record. 
It became a dramatization of that hope of the world, the good job 
well done, an apotheosis of labor itself, earnest, fumbling, devoted, 
human labor in a high cause. 
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The acting of Yellow Jack is divided in quality and in oppor- 
tunity. That is not altogether the actors’ fault but is due to the 
split in the naturalistic-stylized method of the play. Eduardo Cian- 
nelli and Barton MacLane stand out for their performances as 
members of the American Yellow Fever Commission in Cuba. 
James Stewart and Myron McCormick gave both strength and 
finesse to the scene where the two infected privates wait, both hope- 
fully and anxiously, for the results, for disease and for honor. 
Richie Ling in the sinister role of the opposing head of the Marine 
Hospital Corps, set the right contrast in mood for John Miltern, 
playing Dr. Walter Reed, and Robert Keith as Jesse Lazear of 
Reed’s staff, the more important if not the more effective roles. 


Other New Plays 
WO short-lived plays by John Howard Lawson gave the month 
its dash of sensation, as small as the runs of the plays were 
brief. It is difficult to discover where the author believed he was 
heading in The Pure in Heart, although a program note informed 
the audience that the play was an effort to reflect “the poetry of 
the New York streets, the turbulent crude rhythm of the dynamic 
world in which we live.” The story selected to illustrate this 
laudable theory has not gained in interest since its relegation to 
a grave some years ago—the tale of a young country girl whose 
high hopes of fame on the New York stage are shattered and who 
finds solace in the love of a gangster. Mr. Lawson’s admitted aim 
in playwriting is to achieve at all costs “an animating concept” 
which will reveal the “creative unrest or seeking and striving” of 
a living being. The hackneyed plot and equally banal dialogue of 
The Pure in Heart did nothing to further such a purpose. It lasted 
seven performances. Its successor, Gentlewoman, produced by the 
Group Theatre, eked out five more performances before its close. 
The bright spot of the month in the musical field was New 
Faces, a revue whose pre-production troubles seem to have left no 
mark on the general atmosphere of gayety and ingenuousness which 
are its best characteristics. Despite occasional weakness both in 
writing and execution, New Faces is a fresh, youthful and enjoyable 
entertainment. At the other extreme is the latest and best of the 
anti-Nazi dramas, The Shatter’d Lamp, whose faults in dialogue 
and technique cannot overshadow a harrowing and dramatically 
effective picture. Guy Bates Post offers a direct and simple per- 
formance which helps the play considerably. 
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Sidney Howard’s 
drama is_ played 
out on an architec- 
tural stage with 
several levels, of 
which something 
more than half is 
seen in the upper 
picture. James 
Stewart and 
Myron McCor- 
mick, standing be- 
side the tent, are 
two of the soldiers 
who volunteer for 
the yellow fever 
experiment. The 
cage in the mid- 
dle, when opened, 
serves as the doc- 
tors’ office, seen 
below with Robert 
Keith, John Mil- 
tern, Barton Mac- 
Lane and Edu- 
ardo Ciannelli as 
the medical men. 











Don JUAN 


The fourth London season of the Com- 
pagnie des Quinze introduced André 
Obey’s Don Juan, with Pierre Fresnay 
in the title role. The market-square 
scene was realized by “setting up the 
porches of the houses only and connect- 
ing them by. gangways with openings in 
the textile background.”” The scheme is 
characteristic of the “simple fantastica- 
tion in scene and movement”’ which is the 
hall-mark of the work of the Compagnie. 

















THE SCENE IN EUROPE 


Compagnie des Quinze 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


LONDON visit of the Compagnie des Quinze can hardly 
be said to bring the Paris theatre across the Channel, for 
the Paris theatre (so much the worse for itself) has never 

shown great interest in this group of artists. That has not pre- 
vented them from making an international reputation, which is 
more than maintained in their fourth London season. As on former 
visits, they bring us work of a deep clarity and simplicity, with 
standards of team work and direction that are quite unknown at 
present on our English stage. 

It is true that in a large theatre on Shaftesbury Avenue they are 
seen in a setting of rather unnatural grandeur. They are not used 
to such a stage, or to the fashionable audience that rushes to their 
first night because it is an occasion and then fades away because art 
is not news. They have no ambition to be news. They represent 
the professional little theatre at its best—a theatre concerned with 
serious things, and unaccustomed to ape the manners and fashions 
of the big trade shows that surround it. 

The Compagnie derives from the school of Jacques Copeau and 
the Vieux-Colombier, which means that it differs in every impulse 
from the other groups of talent and ambition—those of Baty, Dullin 
or Pitoéff for instance—on the Paris stage. One of its distinctions 
lies certainly in a complete freedom from the trammels of modernist 
fashion. Few of its writers and none of its players have ever 
thought of being “advanced” in the theatre sense of the word, nor 
would most of them even understand the meaning of such an ex- 
pression. The erection of symbols on the stage, as they are used 
for instance in André Obey’s Don Juan, is justified not by any con- 
structivist or architectural theory, or even by a belief that they are 
themselves pictorially beautiful, but by a simple conviction that the 
scene of a market square is best realized at small cost by setting up 
the porches of the houses only and connecting them by gangways 
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with openings in the textile background. And in fact these house- 
porches, flimsy and fantastic as they are, contrive to suggest houses 
much better than the elaborate facades of the scene-painter as we 
generally know him. If they have rather the air of toys, that is 
fitting because the artists using them have preserved the spirit of 
children. It would never occur to them that their porches should 
be taken seriously—as the constructivists for instance take their ma- 
chines and platforms. Nor would they stop to argue the question 
of whether such a form of décor realizes or obstructs the imagin- 
ative intention of the author who wrote the play. That would 
appear to them a highly impractical view of the theatre’s task. 
They would expect André Obey or Jean Variot or Jean Giono or 
any other of their dramatists to think in terms of their own plastic 
and visual effect, and certainly to present life with simple fan- 
tastication in words, so that the text can be re-presented with simple 
fantastication in scene and movement. 

The writer for the company thus becomes in effect one of the 
Quinze, and although his name is announced like that of the 
metteur-en-scéne and each individual player, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the whole organism is set in motion to “interpret” his 
textual work or even his imaginative conception. Very few play- 
wrights today are capable of this kind of self-effacing codperation 
in the theatre, and still fewer critics are capable of following the 
process with sympathy. When the London audience that had been 
charmed by Noé and Le Viol de Lucréce was bored by La Bataille 
de la Marne, the reviewers were inclined to blame a writer who 
had failed in choice of subject and sentimental treatment; but the 
blame was only justified in a limited sense. André Obey had not 
fallen from heights of poetry and fantasy to depths of patriotic 
declamation. The two former plays had been delightful creations 
of the company’s workshop, in which the poet had been the de- 
lightful spokesman; but the Marne piece exhibited on every side 
and in every talent a slight pomposity, which no observer of French 
patriotism can fail to recognize. A more sophisticated company 
would have concealed it better, and a more international company 
might have held it and themselves up to ridicule; but it was in- 
evitable that this particular group of artists handling this particular 
subject should have brought into it the stubborn character of 
parish-pump chauvinism, to the detriment of their art. Such a 
failure here and there does not matter; the Compagnie soon buried 
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their Marne play and passed on gaily to the Plautan humors of La 
Mauvaise Conduite, which should be one of their permanent suc- 
cesses. 

This time in London they show us André Obey’s Don Juan, 
which regarded as a dramatist’s play must appear a very dubious 
piece of work. The Don Juan legend must have made more ship- 
wrecks than any other for the dramatic poet. A first-rate subject 
since it exhibits the spirit of man in the toils of the senses, it be- 
comes instantly second-rate when he seeks to escape them. The 
death scenes of Don Juan are among the most tedious passages of 
drama, legitimate and musical. We know instinctively that the 
proper end of Don Juan is impotence, and modern realist drama 
would leave him there in a private tragi-comedy of his own. But 
drama both classical and romantic will have it that he renounces 
the embittered search for female variety and dies; and all the 
moralists among us (who are nearly everybody) come to the 
theatre with preconceived notions of Don Juan’s place in the human 
history or comedy. 

The death-scene of the hero in André Obey’s play (if we are to 
regard it as his) cannot be outdone in tedium by any previous 
version of the tale. It is quite unutterable, especially after Pierre 
Fresnay’s sprightly love-making and the warm atmosphere of old 
Seville created with so much pains and ardour by the company at 
large. The whole remains a dramatic poem because Obey has 
lovely things to say, but above all because they are said through the 
beautifully disciplined technique of this company under Michel 
Saint-Denis. The qualities to enjoy in this production are the per- 
fectly co-ordinated movements of the little groups of players—the 
muttering and scowling elderly men, the flaunting and mocking 
young women, and the watchman who comes through the fantastic 
square to cry the hours of a most convincing night. 

There are other plays in the locker of the Compagnie that 
promise deeper emotional opportunities to these groups; but the 
style of grave comedy suits them and gives a special pleasure. It 
is also a style that brings the players as a whole into harmony with 
Pierre Fresnay, the Don Juan, who is the nearest approach to an 
individual star that they have ever shown us. A star of the 
ordinary kind would be disastrous to the ensemble, however good 
his acting. Fresnay creates Obey’s character without too much 
obtrusion of personality and presence; and were it not for that 
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: 
| | death-scene which positively cries out to be played in the classic 
. | | or operatic manner, and will not be denied, the character might be 

| wholly convincing as a new light on the legend. As it is, the 

production must be accepted as a playwright’s partial failure and 

a director’s unqualified success. Saint-Denis’ inspiration—he him- 

self in an inspired top-hat plays the hero’s valet—is everywhere. 

No one would guess from the light and supple action that every 

movement is measured to the centimetre and timed with stop-watch 

precision. People who understand theatre technique must regard 

these players with a very deep respect—they are so modestly aware 

| that plays do not act themselves, and yet so firmly disciplined and 

balanced in their team work that they can reproduce even an 

author’s naivety in its full charm. And this perhaps without con- 

sciousness on the part of any artist (except the director) that the 
author is being naive at all. 

By the courtesy of an English associate of the company, Susan 
Salaman, it is possible to give an impression of their life in the 
theatre workshop. Writing of the period, less than two years ago, 
when Jean Giono’s Langeurs de Grains was in preparation, she 
| says that “most of the rehearsals took place in the studio of the 

Compagnie at Ville d’Avray, on the outskirts of Paris—a large 
| wooden building up an almost country lane smelling of hops—in 
a tiny garden, and very near the long woods between Sevres and Ver- 
sailles beloved by Corot. The chief feature of the studio is a large 

room built on the model of the stage at the Vieux-Colombier, the 

curved steps leading down to a smaller space for the director and 
. stage-managers. At the back is a balcony for storing sets, and at 
the side the switchboard of a simple lighting equipment. Behind 
the main room are a dressing-room, a property room, and a passage 
lined with racks containing masks of every conceivable form and 
expression. The building, unexciting from the outside, is beautiful 
inside, with walls, floor and heavily stacked settings all of un- 
painted wood. In the house adjoining, the costumes are made with 
infinite pains. As in all simple forms of theatre, they are designed 
\ not to startle or amaze, still less to convince by some test of real or 
historical accuracy, but to build up a satisfying production by the 
a perfection of detail. Even the simplest of these costumes are dyed 
| and re-dyed and tested under actual stage lighting until a plain 
single-colored material is made to vibrate and live. No rigid 
factory-made patterns are used, but every spot on a workman’s 
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blouse or detail of a servant’s flowered dress is done by hand... . 
The same meticulous care is taken with rehearsal, though here 
there is no question of experiment by trial and error. 

“Saint-Denis knows precisely what he wants, and although his 
treatment is always simple and straightforward, each movement is 
studied to the utmost nicety. Newcomers to the company, who are 
chiefly young people trained in voice production but untainted by 
the conventions of the ordinary stage, are given every gesture and 
inflection. . . . I was with the Compagnie during their final re- 
hearsals in the Atelier in Montmartre, which theatre they were to 
share with Charles Dullin and his company. Here the actual set- 
tings were made, the chief innovation being a large tent, or rather 
three sides of a tent, suspended from the flies by an aluminium ring. 
By raising or lowering the ring the tent-like setting can be made to 
fit into any theatre. The panels forming the sides roll up to form 
exits wherever needed. Simple constructions placed inside this 
textile background will suggest a room, a street or a forest; and 
so the usual sky borders and wings are done away with. Indeed the 
actual permanent background packs into a hamper for travel, al- 
ways with the exception of a light collapsible rostrum in four parts, 
forming as a whole a structure about six inches high and twelve 
feet square, but divisible into separate platforms that can be placed 
at different angles on the stage to enrich the grouping and give 
flexibility to the action.” 

From such simplicity of preparation came a masterpiece like Le 
Viol de Lucréce, which was the work not so much of André Obey 
the dramatist in the study as of André Obey the craftsman in the 
studio, composing for Héléne Dasté and the company. And the 
lovely integrity that marked that work remains the chief character 
of the Quinze. They have nothing to do with the trade theatre and 
its advertised successes and failures. Most fortunately they found 
their way on to the English stage because one London producer, 
Bronson Albery, saw and liked them. Their supporter in this last 
season was Charles Laughton, who has repeatedly made the gener- 
ous gesture of subsidizing theatre at the expense of film. Others 
will certainly come to their aid, and they will pay many visits to 
London, New York and even Paris; but they are as unlikely to 
make money as they are certain to bring credit wherever they go. 
Unlike other art theatres that travel the world (the Russian for 
example) they are able to renew their impulse by constant return 
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to their native soil—and such a return at frequent intervals is 
absolutely needful to them. They can perform elsewhere, but only 
in France can they create. At the same time, having so little in 
common with Parisian standards, they are wise to withdraw from 
the capital as Copeau himself withdrew. They hope to establish 
themselves in the South, probably in Provence, and to include in 
their enterprise a school of acting and production during each sum- 
mer, when open-air performances will be given. The rest of the 
year is to be divided between French and foreign tours, but a great 
part of the purely creative work is to be done at home, where 
theatre people in sympathy with their aims will be able to see them 
at work. An optimistic scheme, but one that is disinterested and 
promises to fulfil the task of holding the company together. 


“MY card of identification ... bears the designation . .. of amateur. 

... An amateur’s sole motive must be love of art, coupled with 
understanding and discrimination. He must have a measure of critical 
faculty as he must have the capacity for hot enthusiasm. ... He must not 
‘butt in’ where he is not needed but must reserve his intervention to 
enable those things to be attempted or achieved which are worth doing, 
but which, without the support which he is in a position to offer, financially 
or otherwise, could not or would not be attempted. He must seek single- 
mindedly to serve art, he must aim to aid talent, especially young talent, 
and he must find his sole reward in the joy and usefulness of that service. 
And he must be impervious to disillusionments. He must not try to ‘play 
safe’....He must realize that he is rarely needed, except where the odds 
are against him.”’—Ottro H. KAHN: February, 1867-March, 1934. 


“ THE greatest hope of the theatre today rests with the people... . 

The theatre that is cut aloof from the crowd, if it is not altogether 
impossible, is at least so anemic that its energies are squandered for the 
red blood of popular appreciation. The whole art value of drama is at 
first determined by the extent of its instant appeal to a crowd; and there 
are as many types of drama as there are broad communal appeals.’’— 


Montrose J. Moses: September, 1878-March, 1934. 


“THE stories about him multiply, and legend is already beginning to 

take a hand. For his own part, he never seems to change: his energy 
the same; enthusiasm high; the will to work, inexorable. Each year for 
him is still the trilogy of Boston, work and Europe. Migratory birds 
aren't quite so sure. As to that, something of the traveler never leaves 
him. Not until one tries to fill his shoes will Boston realize the cosmic 
particle she harbors. Not even then, perhaps; for the world takes genius 
hard. By and large we know his creed, uttered in private, practiced in 
public: ‘I'd much rather write than talk.’’’—David McCord, Theatre Arts, 
July, 1932, on H. T. P., Henry T. Parker: April, 1867-March, 1934. 
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The Three Marys from a dance-drama by Margaret Barr 


KURT JOOSS 
AT DARTINGTON HALL 


and modern houses by Lescaze; pottery 





A fourteenth century castle 
beautifully shaped by hand—and furniture made by the latest machinery; 
workers from orchards, farms and shops joining with students and faculty 
in dance-drama compositions which are now celebrations of past historic 
periods, now expressions of modern industrial ideas, and now satires on 
Dartington Hall itself. These are a few of the apparent contradictions 
of the experiment in living and learning started in 1925 by Dorothy and 
Leonard Elmhirst on their estate outside of Totnes in Devonshire. 

Apparent contradictions only, however, for the plan is entirely logical, 
once you understand the goal which is the re-discovery of the good life, 
lived on the land. Work on the land—cattle breeding, farming, poultry 
raising, cider and wine making, weaving, woodwork, modelling—all these 
fields of activity, formerly existing in this vicinity, are revived; not as 
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A dancer from the Kurt Jooss School and Louise Soelberg, concert dancer, 
illustrate different techniques in the work of the Dartington School. 


romantic gestures of some vague back-to-the-soil dream, but as practical 
ventures in which it is believed that highly specialized leadership, unique 
living conditions for workers, and efficient machines—when machines are 
better than hands—will insure ultimate financial, as well as human, success. 

The Schools, Nursery, Lower and Upper, are co-educational and non- 
denominational. There is no distinction between living and learning, be- 
tween studying and doing. Applied art is neither penalized nor glorified; 
work in various crafts is regarded neither as an excrescence on the body 
academic nor as some new cult of primitivism; both are natural parts of 
growth, education and life. A student, if he wishes to prepare for 
matriculation at a University, may go as far and as fast as he is able in 
science, history, mathematics or languages; if he does not wish to go on 
with formal education he may devote himself chiefly to the arts. 

The international aspect of Dartington Hall is one of its distinctions. 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst, both great travellers, are quick to incorporate in 
their own plan anything of value from other countries. Here is no British 
insularity, but rather, perhaps, a new aspect of British imperialism, extend- 
ing the boundaries of the mind to include methods of work of other coun- 
tries. For example, Bernard Leach, who is in charge of the work in 
pottery, was trained in Japan and is soon to return there for further 












































study; the school is directed by Mr. Curry, who was formerly head-master 
of a school in Philadelphia. And, beginning next term, the dance work is 
to be under the direction of Kurt Jooss, head of the remarkable troupe of 
dancers lately seen on the Continent and in America. 

Dartington Hall has already done distinguished work in the dance 
mime, under the spirited direction of Margaret Barr, who will continue to 
direct her own special field, that of dance drama with the villagers. Both 
Miss Barr and Mr. Jooss have experimented with a wide range of mate- 
rial as expressed through the dance: historic narratives, abstract com- 
positions, and various aspects of our changing social and economic order. 
It is, perhaps, in this last field that each has done most distinguished work, 
Miss Barr in The People and Mr. Jooss in The Green Table. By a curi- 
ous coincidence Miss Barr’s The Three Sisters is based on the same theme 
as the famous Jooss Ballet, her finely imagined dance showing war as it 
attects three women, a young girl, a wife, and a prostitute; while Jooss, 
working on a wider canvas, satirically epitomizes war itself. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley, writing of the experiment in Devonshire, says: 

“Dartington Hall is more like a good dream, in which everything one 
cares about suddenly comes true, than like a piece of everyday life in the 
real world.” 

Yet from a more realistic point of view, the project at Dartington Hall 
seems based on the sensible belief that if people work together pro- 
ductively and play together creatively a good life is bound to result. 

HALLIE FLANAGAN 





The people of the village take part in the dance-mimes at Dartington, like this one which had 
as its theme miners on strike. The man and woman in the rear represent the spirit of the village. 


























Alfredo Valente 








MarIA OQuUSPENSKAYA 





In Sidney Howard's adaptation of the 
Sinclair Lewis novel, Dodsworth, the 
Baroness von Obersdorf with a look and 
a word puts the fear of God and of his 
aristocratic ancestry into her son Kurt 
who wished to marry Fran Dodsworth. 
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ACTING AS A BUSINESS 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


UCCESS in the theatre is rarely achieved but, when it is, it 

brings huge financial rewards to the playwright, the pro- 

ducer and the theatre owner. The actor, however, has no 
such gambling urge to drive him into the profession. An engage- 
ment in a successful play may bring a comfortable and, at times, a 
handsome financial return for the run of the play, but, except in 
rare instances, the actor reaps only a small portion of the profits. 
He may be successful, or lucky, for a few years. But even in the 
best of times his position is precarious, his chance of securing 
permanent employment is extremely slim, and his span of employ- 
able years is decidedly limited, unless he has rare talent and great 
determination. Undaunted, nevertheless, thousands of young per- 
sons each year embark on an acting career, and the acting profession, 
as a result, is even more overcrowded in relation to its opportunity 
than every other branch of the theatre—so much so, in fact, that 
even when the theatre is prospering an army of actors remain 
steadily unemployed. 

There are many reasons why this is so, although the lure of vast 
profits is not, or should not intelligently be, one of them. At the 
top of the acting tree are the real actors—great, good, moderately 
talented, or only sincere and hard working; hundreds, even thou- 
sands of them, to whom acting is the be-all and end-all of life; 
people who would rather act, and live in poverty, than live in 
plenty and not act at all. The fact that the gambling profits in 
other branches of the theatre are greater than in their own influ- 
ences their desire to act no more than the large rewards of success 
influence the real playwright or producer. They are urged on by 
the feeling that they have something personal to contribute to the 
theatre and they are willing to undergo privations and suffer dis- 
appointments that few persons in any other walk of life would put 
up with to achieve their aims. Despite a somewhat prevalent belief 
that actors are hard-boiled folk, seeking mainly to drive a stiff 
bargain whenever possible, exactly the reverse is true. The chief 
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concern of the real actor is the chance—so rarely offered him—of 
acting a good part in a good play. If he could play such parts con- 
sistently, no matter whether they were star parts or not, he would 
ask little more of the theatre. His financial bargaining is often only 
compensation for lack of acting opportunity. 

Lower down on the acting tree, however, you find thousands 
registered as players who cannot hope, or even expect, to make a 
living wage in the theatre. The majority of them have no theatre 
talent or training and many of them have no desire for permanent 
employment. But by acting occasionally (and generally very badly) 
they gratify their exhibitionism or their desire to be hangers-on to 
the fringes of a glamorous art. These “actors”, who by far out- 
number the real thespians, clutter up the profession and are a bur- 
den not only to themselves but to the true artists of the acting world. 

There is no accurate way to estimate the total number of men and 
women in America who call themselves actors. Actors affiliated 
with trade unions are represented by the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America, an organization which in 1919 was granted 
jurisdiction by the American Federation of Labor over every char- 
ter of every organized union of actors, and over the granting of 
any new charters. These trade groups represent all the actors in 
the legitimate theatre; most of the actors in vaudeville and bur- 
lesque, and quite a few of those performing in stock, tent shows, 
traveling repertory companies, and a dozen other forms of vagrant 
theatre, and many actors employed by the radio companies. Actors 
in the motion pictures, who are numbered by tens of thousands, are 
for the most part unaffiliated with any of these unions, unless they 
have reached Hollywood via Broadway; and a large number of 
persons acting in theatres, barns, schools, tents or circus grounds 
outside of New York are likewise non-union members. It is thus 
impossible to obtain accurate statistics regarding all those engaged 
in making—or trying to make—a living behind footlights or Kleig 
lights. 

There is one organization, however, that may be used as a fairly 
accurate measuring rod since it unites in its membership all of those 
actors and actresses who aim to earn their living by playing in the 
legitimate theatre in New York or on the road, as well as many 
stock and vaudeville players. This organization is the Actors’ Equity 
Association (and its affiliate, Chorus Equity) which is the largest 
and most powerful member of the Associated Actors and Artistes. 
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A few statistics on the employment of its members may mirror bet- 
ter than could anything else the deplorable uncertainty and im- 
permanence of the entire acting profession. 


Figures obtained from Billboard, the Equity Magazine, and 
Alfred Bernheim’s The Business of the Theatre show that in the 
season 1927-28, which was a theatrical “boom year’, approximately 
30 per cent of the 8,500 actors Equity claimed as members in good 
standing (which includes choruses as well) were unemployed in 
legitimate, dramatic and musical productions in New York. The 
70 per cent who did find work there were “gainfully employed”, 
on the average, only 28 per cent of the time, or less than 15 weeks 
out of the entire year. 

This figure is bad enough in itself but it tells only a small part 
of the story. Of the 6,031 actors who were involved in New York 
productions that year, 79 per cent averaged less than nine weeks’ 
and 40 per cent only three and one-half weeks’ employment. (Con- 
sidering the 2,563 actors engaged for dramatic plays, matters were 
even worse. Of these, 89 per cent averaged only seven and one-half 
weeks’, and 42 per cent only two and one-half weeks’ employment. ) 

Estimating the average salary of the actor in both musical and 
dramatic productions at that time as $100 a week (which is a high 
figure), this means that over 4,700 actors employed in New York 
received an average income of $880 or less that year and that, of 
these, 2,400 received $350 for the year. 

All of this took place in one of the most prosperous years the 
theatre in America has ever known. How much worse the situa- 
tion is today is illustrated best by glancing at a few of Billboard’s 
yearly tabulations of the New York theatre and Variety’s tabula- 
tion of the yearly gross receipts for one sample week in January. 
In 1927-28, we saw that 6,031 players were involved in theatrical 
productions on Broadway, for a longer or shorter space of time. 
This number dropped to 5,719 in 1929-30. It fell sharply to 4,226 
in 1931-32, and to 4,110 in 1932-33. Gross receipts from all produc- 
tions playing for a single week in January in New York were 
$849,000 in 1927-28; in 1930, they were $716,000; in 1932, $2809,- 
000; and in 1933, $222,000. It is not necessary here to attempt to 
tabulate employment figures for actors at the present time. When 
you note that 2,000 fewer actors were employed last year than in 
1927-28, that the percentage of failure for plays presented in New 
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York last year was 82, that the gross receipts from a sample week 
(which receipts in large measure determine an actor’s salary) 
dropped 75 per cent in the past five years, you have said enough to 
make fairly evident the fact that the actor’s plight in the legitimate 
theatre, sad as it was in one of the most prosperous theatre years, 
is unspeakable today. 


Figures available on the employment of actors engaged in the 
variants of the Broadway theatre reflect conditions just as bad. For 
the purposes of this article, however, as one of a series on the busi- 
ness aspects of the so-called legitimate theatre in New York, con- 
ditions relating to the diverse branches of this theatre are important 
only so far as they affect the legitimate stage and the actor on that 
stage. Of all these branches, Hollywood is today the most impor- 
tant factor in the legitimate actor’s financial status. And Holly- 
wood, like every other dramatic center, has suffered in the last few 
years and has a tremendous unemployment problem of its own to 
cope with. Radio, on the other hand, has in the last two years 
offered a new outlet for employment. According to a survey pre- 
pared by the Actors’ Equity Association, which is seeking to gain 
control of all performers in radio as well as in the theatre, the 
names of more than a thousand Equity members appeared on six 
prepared lists of radio talent for 1933, which is, according to 
Equity, the equivalent of saying that more than a thousand actors 
in the legitimate theatre received additional employment in radio 
that year. The association does not attempt, however, to determine 
how much this employment benefited the actor financially. The 
stock company, which is next in importance, falls far below its 
earlier level as an employment factor. Last year, according to the 
best available statistics, only twenty or thirty stock companies re- 
mained in existence out of the hundreds which once offered perma- 
nent or temporary employment to legitimate actors. Tent shows 
in good times are said to have carried a staff of about 2,000 actors. 
Last year they employed about one hundred. Chautauqua and 
lyceum shows have dwindled in like manner. Vaudeville, once a 
flourishing profession in itself, and also a valuable “feeder” of 
talent to the legitimate theatre and a means of gainful employment 
for the actor between legitimate engagements, is a shadow of its 
former self. It seems fairly safe to say, then, that for members of 
Actors’ Equity the field outside of New York is a barren one. 
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If the plight of the actor is bad today, it was far worse before the 
Actors’ Equity Association was organized in 1913 and took up the 
cudgels in the actor’s behalf. Actors then were completely at the 
mercy of every unscrupulous manager. ‘There was no standard 
actors’ contract. Sometimes the actor was paid for services well 
rendered; sometimes he wasn’t. Often actors were left stranded 
thousands of miles from their home town with no money to pay 
their return fares. Such a thing as a minimum wage was unheard 
of; nor was there any limit to free rehearsal time. Equity entered 
the field to protect the actor from these abuses, to force the man- 
agers to sign standard Equity contracts with all actors, and gen- 
erally to make the position of the player as stable as possible. To 
accomplish this it set up an Equity Shop which forbade any Equity 
member from playing in a company with non-Equity members in a 
legitimate performance (with certain actors and member unions 
exempted) and thus forced all actors in the legitimate theatre to 
become Equity members or to cease acting professionally. Equity 
had to wage a bitter and hotly contested fight with the managers 
both to set up the Equity Shop and to institute other reforms but it 
accomplished the majority of its aims and the actor today, however 
precarious his position may be, is far better off than his father was, 
if his father happened to be an actor. 

By virtue of the Equity Shop which also prevents any manager 
who does not live up to Equity’s terms from producing a show with 
Equity actors—hence, from producing a play in New York at all— 
Equity is today the most powerful of all the organized groups in 
the theatre; so powerful, in fact, that it can exercise—and on oc- 
casions has done so—a virtual dictatorship in the theatrical world. 
The former weakness of the actor is largely responsible for Equity’s 
strength today, but, powerful as it has become, the association can 
do little to avoid the chief weaknesses which make the actor’s posi- 
tion even now so hazardous. 

Equity cannot, for instance, guarantee permanent employment or 
even temporary employment to its members. Nor can it give them 
the acting apprenticeship so many of them need so badly. The 
association cannot prevent an actor from being forced to play the 
same type part year after year until the glamour of the type (and 
the actor) fades and is no longer wanted on Broadway. Though 
Equity does try to keep its members from starvation and by requir- 
ing every player to give a free performance for the Actors’ Fund 
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every twenty weeks of the play’s run is able to give them consider- 
able assistance, it cannot stave off indefinitely the day when the 
average actor is “through” and must look elsewhere than to the 
theatre for his sustenance. It cannot prevent an actor from yield- 
ing to the lure of vast profits supposed to be so easily derived from 
Hollywood, and, too often, from being swallowed up there. It is 
powerless to make a bad actor good or to prevent him from clutter- 
ing up a field that should be reserved for more competent thespians. 
It can, and does, insist that certain minimum salaries be paid the 
actor but it can do no more than name a minimum figure. It does 
everything in its power, under the existing conditions, to insure the 
actor a square deal but it cannot and does not solve an actor’s main 
problems which result from the system under which he is forced 
to work. 


That system and the part Equity plays in it can perhaps best be 
illustrated by taking step by step the problems involved in acting in 
a play in New York. First, admission to Equity. Once an actor— 
who may or may not have had any preliminary acting apprentice- 
ship—is offered a part in a production to be made by a manager in 
good standing, he is eligible to membership in Equity. The contract 
with the manager may have been effected through a booking agent 
(who also must be in good standing with Equity) hired by the 
actor for that purpose; the manager may have seen the actor in a 
try-out; or the actor—or actress—may have entered the producer’s 
office while he was casting and have charmed him on the spot. The 
approach is immaterial here, but the fact that an actor can become 
an Equity member without further preliminary is important. 
Equity operates on a closed shop basis, but it is an open union and 
ever since it was formed it has admitted to membership American 
citizens, no matter what their qualifications, who were offered a job 
and lived up to the rules of the association. This is an admirable 
point. It has prevented any unfair discrimination in casting and 
has given many young and able actors an opportunity to prove their 
merits in the professional theatre. The bad feature of the method, 
however, (which does not outweigh the good) is that it admits to 
Equity hundreds of persons who are not actors at all. This would 
not matter if it were not for the fact that all Equity members are 
entitled to receive the full benefits of the association and that such 
actors thus become automatically a burden on the whole profession. 
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As soon as an actor is admitted to Equity (paying, if he has not 
been in the theatre more than two years, $25 initiation fee as a 
junior member; $50 as a senior member; and $18 dues a year), he 
signs with the manager one of two contracts, the Run-of-the-Play 
Standard Contract or the Equity Minimum Contract, Standard 
Form. (Equity also issues contracts for its members in stock or 
repertory companies). The main difference between the two con- 
tracts with New York managers is that point which defines the 
rights of cancelation. In the Minimum Contract the engagement 
may be terminated by either party at any time without cause, subject 
to two weeks’ notice in writing after the date of the first public per- 
formance, with the following exceptions. The manager is granted 
the right to close the show without notice during the first four 
weeks of the run and either party may cancel the agreement with- 
out notice any time during the first seven days of rehearsal. In the 
Run-of-the-Play contract, the manager agrees to employ the actor 
for the duration of the play’s run during the season from September 
Ist to June 1st and neither party can terminate the engagement 
without cause—cause being considered anything “which could not 
be reasonably anticipated or prevented”, such as illness, an “act of 
God”, a breach of any part of the contract by either member, sus- 
pension from Equity, and so forth. 

Both contracts provide for the Equity Shop, stipulate the opening 
date of the production, define eight performances a week as a 
week’s work, and state that the actor need not be paid for the first 
four weeks’ rehearsal time (five weeks in musical shows or spec- 
tacles) but guarantee him at least two weeks’ salary no matter 
whether the play runs for one day only (for this sum the manager 
is usually required to post a bond in advance). In both contracts 
it is stated that salaries must be paid weekly; that all transportation 
fees on the road and back to the town where the actor was hired 
must be paid by the manager; that the manager must pay for all 
actresses’ costumes and all actors’ period costumes. And both pro- 
vide for the settlement of all disputes by arbitration. Chorus Equity 
contracts, issued only to members of the chorus, have much the 
same provisions. 

What sum is paid the actor as a salary is, as has already been 
intimated, subject to the manager’s discretion and to the actor’s 
ability to demand (and get) anything over the minimums prescribed 
by Equity. These, according to the Legitimate Theatre Code, are 
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not less than $25 a week for a junior member or $40 for a senior 
member, and not less than $30 a week in New York and $35 a week 
on the road for a member of the chorus. Whatever sum is fixed 
upon must, however, be inscribed in the contract. In good times, 
the salary for an established star was generally $1,000 a week, while 
a few special favorites received higher figures. Helen Hayes, 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne were each reputed to have re- 
ceived more than double that sum, and, in the musical comedy 
field, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor and Marilyn Miller are said to have 
drawn pay checks as high as $5,000 a week while working for Mr. 
Ziegfeld. “Featured” players at that time received from $400 to 
$800 a week; important smaller parts brought from $100 to $300 
and the average extra or “bit” player drew from $20 to $50 weekly. 
If these figures sound high, it must be remembered that there were 
only a handful of stars and not many more featured players and 
that the salary of the average actor in those days almost surely did 
not exceed $100 a week. It may also be noted here that most salary 
figures, and especially high salary figures, released by actors’ man- 
agers and press agents, are not altogether reliable and should be 
taken with an appropriate grain of salt. 

Today the stars who in 1928 and ’29 received weekly pay checks 
of $1,000 often get no more than $750 or even $500. Important 
Stars are now more apt to be given a guarantee of $1,000 or $1,500 
a week plus a percentage above a certain figure of the gross re- 
ceipts. In the case of a smash hit, this addition can raise the figure 
to a sum as high as boom-day salaries, which accounts for the 
$2,500 weekly Helen Hayes is said to receive on this basis in Mary 
of Scotland and Fannie Brice in the Follies. Notwithstanding a 
few such sensational figures, however, salaries are very much lower 
today all along the line than they were in 1928. In Sailor, Beware/ 
the bulk of the cast of twenty-two received, according to Variety, 
but $50 to $75 weekly after the show had become a surprise hit; 
two got from $100 to $150, and the two principals received but 
$200 each. Low or high, however, the importance that the salary 
assumes is always dependent on the length of employment. $200 a 
week for forty weeks adds up to a more than adequate income. 
Even $50 a week for the same period makes a nice little nest egg. 
Two weeks’ salary of $200 a week, however, is a mere pittance. 

In the January issue of Equity Magazine it was announced with 
more than a touch of pride that 1,259 contracts had been issued to 
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actors since August of the season 1933-34 “calling for the payment 
of $40 a week or more”. It is doubtful if the round average of 
these contracts approached the $100 a week mark, but that is not 
particularly significant. What is important is the fact that over 
68 per cent of all the plays produced from August to January 
were failures, so that the returns accruing even to the employed 
Equity members from these contracts were miserably small, no 
matter how large the weekly salaries. 

Such matters, however, worry the actor but little once he has a 
contract signed. His chief concern then is “to be prompt at re- 
hearsals, to pay strict regard to make-up and dress, to perform his 
services in a competent and painstaking manner, and to abide by all 
the reasonable rules and regulations of the manager’’, as he prom- 
ises to do in his contract, and to do his utmost to make the show a 
hit. Rehearsals, especially in the later stages, are long and tedious 
affairs, but the excitement of the impending opening more than 
makes up for that. Then comes the raising of the curtain. And, 
the following morning, the verdict. 


Plays, now-a-days, are apt to be either hits or flops. The medium 
success is rare. If the play is a flop the actor may find himself out 
of work in a week with only two weeks’ salary for five weeks’ work, 
and that may have to last him through the year. He may get an- 
other chance the same week, or the same year, devote four more 
free weeks to rehearsals and meet with the same results. If he 
doesn’t get another job, he may have to spend the next two, three, 
four months haunting the casting bureaus to be told over and over 
that he is “not the type” or to come around “next time”; dropping 
into the Actors’ Dinner Club for a free meal now and then; and 
trying to dress well and keep up a good appearance all the time. 
That the “good appearance” of the actor is considered even more 
important than his training is recognized by no less an authority 
than the United States Government which permits an actress to 
deduct her expenses for street make-up and beauty treatments from 
her income tax report although it does not permit deductions for 
acting lessons. Even the permitted deductions, however, are small 
comfort when there is not enough income to pay a tax on and when 
what little there is has to go to pay agent’s fees, Equity dues, 
photographers, press agents, rent, food, clothing and so forth. 

If the play is a success, however, the actor has nothing to worry 
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about for the next four, five, ten or fifteen months. He has plenty 
of money in his pocket. He can be seen in the smart places about 
town and can cut quite a figure in the world at large where he is 
always popular. The minute the play stops, however, his worries 
commence and he has to begin all over again from the beginning. 
If he has made a great personal hit in the play, this may not be 
quite so difficult. Managers and playwrights may ply him with 
new plays (containing parts exactly similar to the one in which he 
has just made a success) or Hollywood or radio may make tempt- 
ing offers. The probabilities are, however, that none of the offers 
will allow him to play a different type of role or give him an op- 
portunity to improve his craftsmanship. If he is a juvenile lead 
he will be asked to play juvenile leads until he is so palpably un- 
suitable that even the audience rebels. Henry Hull might easily 
have been shelved in this manner had he not, quite by accident, had 
the chance to create the difficult role of Jeeter Lester in Tobacco 
Road and to show the surprised critics and public how well he 
knew the art of the actor. Managers are extremely reluctant to 
give an actor an opportunity like this, as they want to “cash in” 
on whatever popular quality the actor has already manifested. 

The actor who accepts the tempting bait from Hollywood usually 
hopes to make enough money there to be financially independent 
for the rest of his life so that on his return he can play what he 
wants to his heart’s content. Whatever else Hollywood may do, 
it distributes cash with fine abandon when it wants to lure a good 
player from the stage. This generosity has been somewhat tem- 
pered by the depression and by government investigation. An actor 
will no longer receive a contract at $10,000 or even $5,000 a week 
for a year to start with, although it is said that Katharine Hepburn 
refused a contract of considerably more than $5,000 a week for 
forty weeks, to return to the stage; but he is still likely to receive 
anywhere from $1,000 to $3,000 a week plus a percentage of the 
picture’s profits on a rising scale; or he may, if reports are to be 
credited, receive a flat sum of from $50,000 to $200,000 for a pic- 
ture. Such sums are tempting bait indeed. But Hollywood, like 
Broadway, is notoriously fickle—a motion picture magnate testified 
recently in a magazine article that he considered five years on the 
crest to be the screen life of the average star—and there comes a 
day when even the successful actor has to start from the bottom up 
if he wishes to return to the stage. When he does return to Broad- 
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way, the critics are prone to remark that he is not as fresh as he was 
when he came the first time and no better an actor. Then he knows 
that, unless he learns to act, he will lose his public or be forced to 
play bit parts. But how and where is he to learn? In Hollywood? 
In an acting school? On Broadway? In repertory? 

That question is the crux of the whole situation as far as the actor 
is concerned. It is extremely hard for him to learn his craft in an 
impermanent theatre. His employment is so unsteady that he can- 
not even rely on a small fixed salary that would enable him to go to 
a school of acting. In the Broadway theatre—generally speaking— 
he is afforded little opportunity for diversity. Unless he is of in- 
dependent means he must take what is given him, or go to Holly- 
wood where the technique of acting is entirely different. 

If an actor with talent and a capacity for work could be guar- 
anteed forty weeks’ employment in a repertory theatre or in a 
permanent acting company, his economic and his artistic problems 
would be solved. With a fixed salary he would not need to ask 
for the huge weekly sums as insurance against lean months and 
years t» come; and working in the theatre week by week, playing 
different roles, and watching others rehearse and play, he could 
grow as he played and multiply his talents. Unable to do so, he 
can only fall back on the hit-or-miss school of the present day and 
hope that his talent and determination plus an occasional and 
kindly “act of God” will help him on the road to great acting. 


A Magician, from Pruniéres’ Ballets de 
Cour en France, placed at the end of this 
article to exercise his magic and to bring 
the actor from business back to art. 
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CHRONICLE: 1607 


By FRANCES FROST 


The road ts westward; 

and the dead are voiceless 
who shouted hoarsely from the prows of vessels: 
the earth is seen! 


The weary dead are nameless, 
but these they have left to us—the ploughs and the pestles, 
the wilderness north and south, the proud blade stained, 
the windy leaves, the hostile Indian neighbor 
bronze and uncovered, hiding death in his hand, 
earth’s tang, and the sweat of agony and labor. 


Inheritors of death, we hunt the sun 

that sinks not into water but into branches; 

the ocean of leaves we chase, like lean hounds run 
the red sun down! 


Though there is no herb that staunches 
veins cut and pouring into the alien sand, 


the road 1s westward 
and the gusty land.... 
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DESIGNS FOR UNION PACIFIC By ALBERT JOHNSON 





The Ballet Russe turns to the American field in Union Pacific, or The 
Golden Spike, a ballet whose libretto by Archibald MacLeish (music by 


Nicholas Nabokoff) tells of the completion of the transcontinental railroad. 
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Stark Young, in his note on Frederick Ashton’s choreo- 
graphic work for Four Saints, points out the fact that many 


of the dance motifs have a pictorial basis, although they are Four Saints 
not imitations as much as proofs of the ‘‘contagious life in- 

herent in the art tradition.” The motif pictured here “‘is IN 
directly out of traditional painting. Many a fresco group 

on many a ceiling, many a Galatea motivation, or nymphs Tree Acts 
or tritons, . .. has the suggestion of this group, this rhythm 


of lines, this baroque patter, tied into its own curving unity.”’ 
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READING LESSON 


By STARK YOUNG 


HE contribution that Four Saints in Three Acts drew from 
Mr. Frederick Ashton’s creation of the visual movement 
cannot, of course, be gauged exactly, any more than we can 
say from the cluster, rhythm and fluency of the leaves, and even the 
shape of the individual tree itself, what part these take in the tree’s 
whole. This is, however, not an essay on the choreography or the 
whole visual design of the Stein-Thomson opera. This is merely a 
special note that deals first with Mr. Ashton’s use of pictorial tradi- 
tional art or, as a matter of fact, very often of particular paintings. 
Words, of course, convey almost nothing in these matters, but in 
the second act—it may have been the third, for the opera itself turns 
in one’s hand like a melon or a flower, fresh at all points and 
baffling—lI have only to cite the moment when the figures in white 
move toward the audience’s right on the stage, and those who know 
Giotto—especially in Santa Croce—will perceive at once the base of 
the movement composition. In another scene Goya has given the 
key, and in another El Greco. The movements designed for the two 
St. Theresas were in themselves a study. One St. Theresa was done by 
a player who had naturally the plastic quality; it was left simple 
and flowing. Its diagonal variations on the vertical followed the 
style of the earlier pre-baroque devotional painters, though wittily, 
as the spirit of piece demanded. The player of the saint’s other 
self, the more prominent of the two roles, had, so to speak, more 
mass, or shall we say intermittent convolutions that even included 
an abdominal curve. How finely Mr. Ashton contrived with this 
player’s figure, or bodily mask, the visual and pictorial cue, which 
was to move in rich, bending curves—that ample picking up of the 
train, for example, or that breaking of the solid knees! And thus 
he created the swelling line and lazy voluptuous admission, full 
of late baroque exoticism, or some quality like El Greco fattening, 
with his tongue in his cheek, toward the Victorian. 
But such citations as these might to certain readers only serve to 
give the wrong impression: that of sheer reproductions one after an- 
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other on the stage of paintings more or less well known. This 
would be an injustice indeed to what actually happened in these 
designs in stage movement for Four Saints in Three Acts. The 
whole point is that nowhere in the entire performance were there 
what amounted to tableaux vivants, which any student of art, 
granted eyes and stage materials (above all gauze screens and ex- 
pert lighting), can so readily do. No. All Mr. Ashton’s deriva- 
tions were alive, which means they were entirely free of their pic- 
torial originals, even of the original quality from which they drew. 
His derivations, or at times pictorial borrowings, were elusive, 
touch and go; and one’s pleasure out of them lay not in mere 
recognition, which is either competitive or pedantic, but in the 
freshness of their precision, their fluency of imitation, and the light 
vitality of their departure. It was not so much a case of imitation 
as of the contagious life in the art tradition. This brings us to the 
dancing group, the spring-board of this note. 

The motif shown was repeated across the stage, in terms of three 
couples, and was in fact a sort of final unit in a ballet movement, 
given a more assertive and committed quality than showed in most 
of the opera’s design as Mr. Ashton created it. Description of this 
figure in dance motif could be attempted, and a certain impression 
of relaxed and sumptuous integration in design could doubtless be 
created in words; but whatever is exact and to the point in that 
stage movement could not be conveyed: the photograph remains, 
shall we say, the score of it, its notation. 

On each of the several times I saw Four Saints in Three Acts, 
this dance motif got from the audience exactly the same response. 
A few people looked at it silently, delighted with its beauty. Most 
of the audience laughed, a most friendly laughter that seemed to 
say they caught the trick of it, or the acrobatic oddity, the whim, 
the sexiness, whatever the case might be, according to the spectator. 
So strongly did this occurrence, such a reaction as this, strike me 
each and every time, that this present note urged itself on my mind. 
That moment in the design insisted on certain aesthetic queries. 

In the first place the posture motif in this design is directly out 
of traditional painting. Many a fresco group on many a ceiling, 
many a Galatea motivation, or nymphs and tritons, or grotto sur- 
prises among maidens and fauns, whether on walls, friezes or 
cameos, has the suggestion of this group, this rhythm of lines, this 
baroque patter, tied into its own curving unity. It is a baroque 
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composition that is sometimes heavy in sculpture or sculpturesque 
painting, sometimes as light as the air of salon walls. The question 
is, then, how much does one’s enjoyment of this dance design arise 
from recognition, from the appearance suddenly here, in sum, of 
tradition? To what extent is that pleasure only academic, a case 
of satisfaction in one’s own and the designer’s culture? On the other 
hand, taking this dance motif as free in itself, depending on its own 
qualities, as it arrives there on the stage, how much does our appre- 
ciation of it depend on the fact that for this composition we have 
been prepared by the same in painting? 

What is the particular response or emotion that the traditional in 
itself arouses? Does it give a certain dignity to art by achieving a 
sense of continuity? Is this a sense more of a continuity in art or of 
a continuity in the type of the mind? 

On the other hand, is there a certain freshness and flight that a 
sudden perception, in the literal and actual, of the presence of some 
element that is permanent and already experienced, can afford us? 
Does the imaginative use of tradition here economize the travail of 
our approach to pleasure? Used without imagination, the tradi- 
tional leaves nothing at all with the spectator who is unfamiliar 
with it; to one who is, it merely speaks a dead language, or else en- 
courages sterility or a choice taste in stale things. —The employment 
of traditional elements carried far enough leads to ritual. The 
advantages and profound satisfactions of ritual in art are obvious; 
its danger lies in a kind of dead language of symbols. In the dance 
design under discussion I am not sure myself as to the degree to 
which my own flying enjoyment arose from immediate visual de- 
light and how much from a realization not only of the tradition so 
happily in it, but also of the aesthetic problems thus vividly sug- 
gested. And that brings up the question of the peculiar advantage 
that lies respectively in the spectator’s having traditional culture 
and in his not having this culture, given always, of course, the same 
amount of sensitivity. And that brings up the question as to how 
sensitivity in the arts is affected by culture, when it is developed, 
when merely channeled, narrowed and hamstrung, when it is stuffed 
and surfeited, when crowned with its implicit fruits and given its 
due nurture. And that leads to a whole book of visual stage 
aesthetics, toward which Mr. Ashton’s motif shown here is a fair 
start, and for which, to my taste, it is the very flower, quick and 
all there, of substitution. 
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CosTUME DESIGNS 


— 

= BY 

“oa | FREDERICK KIESLER 
yi FOR 


HELEN RETIRES 








The seated chorus, 
clothed in one robe 
and with three arms 
extended for service. 


In Frederick Kiesler’s designs for the second act of Helen Retires, the characters were picked 
out by bright lights against a black background which conveyed the ghostliness of the set. 
Over their body-sheaths of brilliant red, white or black, they wore costumes of covered wire 
twisted into strange shapes that heightened or exaggerated one feature, head, arm or torso. 
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In his original design (above) for the second act of Helen Retires, the George 
Antheil-John Erskine opera, Frederick Kiesler conceived it as a satiric ballet in 
which the ghosts of the great appear as broken statues. Helen is seen coming 
down from the regions of the earth to find the shade of Achilles. Below is the 
second act of Helen Retires in the production of the Juilliard School of Music. 
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Maurice Seymour 








Country Dance, with music by Friedrich 
Wilckens, is a part of the repertory 
which Ruth Page and Harald Kreutz- 
berg gave on their recent tour of the 
country and which they will offer this 
spring on the stages of Japan and China. 
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TOWARD A DANCE LIBRARY 


By JOHN MARTIN 


O get one’s dancing from the printed page is at best a make- 

shift delight, and yet the scope of the dance so far exceeds 

the scope of any individual’s powers of participation that to 
neglect the printed page is to forfeit many of the rewards of the 
dance. Indeed, even such dancing as can be captured in one’s 
present moments lacks much of its potential quality if it is viewed 
without the illumination of that background which lives alone in 
books. To be sure, one whose only language is English is at a 
disadvantage, for the important works written originally in this 
tongue can be counted on the fingers of one hand, and even trans- 
lations are pitifully few. 

Since the advent of Isadora Duncan, the range of reading on the 
dance has been generously widened, for Isadora took the subject 
away from the aesthetes and gave it to the world. Even if one’s 
consideration excludes everything except what bears directly upon 
the theatrical dancing of Western culture, passing by all references 
to the dance of the East, to that of barbarism and primitive civili- 
zation, and to all folk dances, the field is still a large one. Its social 
and religious aspects, as well as the inseparable relation between 
all the arts, have become again, as they were in the beginning, 
matters of cardinal significance. It is therefore necessary in any 
approach to a dance library to begin with fundamental material, 
and the dance was both a social and a religious rite before it was 
an aesthetic practice. If there are no first-hand records of man’s 
efforts to orient himself in his universe by means of his most ef- 
fective instrument, his body in movement, there are many scholarly 
considerations and even virtual re-creations of these efforts. 

There are, for example, The Beginnings of Art by Ernst Grosse 
and Yrj6 Hirn’s Origins of Art, both translated into English in 
1900; there is Sir James G. Frazer’s enormous The Golden Bough, 
published also in a much condensed but still excellent one-volume 
edition, delving into the magic practices of early civilizations. 
Havelock Ellis’ The Dance of Life provides a philosophical attack 
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on the subject that is difficult to match. Approaching the subject 
from somewhat less general standpoints, as their titles indicate, are 
Jane Harrison’s Ancient Art and Ritual, Primitive Music by Rich- 
ard Wallaschek, The Sacred Dance by W. O. E. Oesterly and 
W. D. Hambly’s illuminating study of Tribal Dancing and Social 
Development. Without at least as thorough a general background 
as this meagre group of books affords, the reader who sets out to 
acquaint himself with dancing is likely to find many inexplicable 


developments and many puzzling lacunae in the historical record. 


ANCIENT ART AND RITUAL, by Jane Ellen Harrison (N. Y. 1913). 

THe BEGINNINGS OF ART, by Ernst Grosse (N. Y. 1900). 

Tue Dance or Lire, by Havelock Ellis; with a new introduction (N. Y. 1929). 

Tue Go.tpen BouGH: a study in magic and religion, by James G. Frazer (12 
vol., N. Y. 1907; one vol. edition, N. Y. 1923). 

Oricins oF Art, by Yrj6 Hirn (London 1900). 

Primitive Music: an inquiry into the origin and development of music, songs, 
instruments, dances and pantomimes, by Richard Wallaschek (London 1893). 

Tue Sacrep DANCE: a study in comparative folklore, by W. O. E. Oesterley 
(Cambridge 1923). 

TriBAL DANCING AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, by W. D. Hambly (London 1926). 


There is unfortunately no good general history of the dance in 
English. In The Dance: Its Place in Art and Life, Troy and 
Margaret West Kinney have probably made the best job of it. Lilly 
Grove in 1895 compiled some writings by herself and others under 
the title of Dancing, for the Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes, which is not without interest if considered in the light 
of its own period. Cecil Sharp and A. P. Oppé contributed an 
excellent short study of the dance from the particular angle of the 
folklorist in their The Dance: an Historical Survey of Dancing in 
Europe. There is also an English translation of Gaston Vuillier’s 
rather superficial La Danse. But it is to the Germans that we must 
turn for a thoroughly scholarly historical work. 

Oskar Bie’s Der Tanz, first published in 1905, covers the field 
completely for the first time, and the author’s strong opinions add 
considerable zest to the reading of it. A later edition in 1919 adds 
certain animadversions towards Isadora Duncan and virtually an- 
nihilates Jaques Dalcroze. There is an unusually thorough record 
of the various attempts to develop a system of dance script, and 
copious illustrations from many sources. For a broader and more 
congenial approach from the attitude of the present day, it would 
be difficult to improve on Curt Sachs’s Eine Weltgeschichte des 
Tanzes, published in 1933, but taking the subject only up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. It contains an interesting sec- 
tion of illustrations and an extraordinarily lengthy bibliography. 
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Dancine, by Lilly Grove and other writers (London 1895). 

Tue Dance: an historical survey of dancing in Europe, by Cecil J. Sharp and 
A. P. Oppé (London 1924). 

Tue Dance: its place in art and life, by Troy and Margaret West Kinney 
(N. Y. 1914; revised edition 1924). 

La Dawnsg, by Gaston Vuillier (Paris 1898). 

A History oF DANcING from the earliest ages to our own times, from the French 
of Gaston Vuillier, with a sketch of dancing in England (N. Y. 1898). 

Der TAnz, by Oskar Bie (Berlin 1905; revised edition 1919). 

EINE WELTGESCHICHTE DES TANZES, by Curt Sachs (Berlin 1933). 

BREVIER DER ‘TANZKUNST: die Tanze bei den Kulturvélkern von den 4ltesten 
Zeiten zur Gegenwart. Nebst einem Anhange: Tanzrepertoir fiir kleinere und 
grészere Gesellschaftskreise, by Albert Czerwinski (Leipzig 1881). 


Another historical angle which provides almost a complete liter- 
ature in itself is that of dance script. From the days of Louis XIV’s 
famous ballet master, Beauchamp, there have been almost con- 
tinuous efforts to arrive at a convenient system of recording dances 
on paper. An act of parliament declared that Beauchamp himself 
was the author of an official method, but if so time has effaced all 
record of it. It is generally supposed that the system credited to 
Feuillet in which he and Dezais recorded many dances of the 
period evolved directly from Beauchamp. Of the more popular 
later methods there are Saint-Leon’s and Zorn’s; Stepanow’s, in 
which all of Fokine’s creations for the Imperial Russian Ballet are 
written down; and, at present, Laban’s, which is widely used in 


Germany. Experimental efforts, however, are still legion. 


CHOREGRAPHIE, ou l’art de décrire la dance, par caractéres, figures et signes 
démonstratifs, avec lesquels on apprend facilement de soy-méme toutes sortes 
de dances. Ouvrage trés-utile aux maitres 4 dancer & a toutes les personnes 
qui s’appliquent a la dance, by Raoul A. Feuillet (Paris 1701). 

Tue Art oF DANCING, demonstrated by characters and figures; whereby one may 
learn easily, and of one’s self, all sorts of dances, being a work very useful to 
all such as practice dancing, especially masters. Done from the French of 
Monsieur Feuillet, with many alterations in the characters, and an addition 
of the English rigaudon, and French Bretagne, by P. Siris (London 1706). 

ORCHESOGRAPHY, or, the art of dancing, by characters and demonstrative figures. 
Wherein the whole art is explained; with compleat tables of all the steps us’d 
in dancing, and rules for the motions of the arms, &c. whereby any person (who 
understands dancing) may of himself learn all manner of dances. From the 
French of Monsieur Feuillet, by John Weaver (London 1706). 

ABBREGE DE LA Nouve_LteE MeEtuops, dans |’Art d’Ecrire ou de Tracer Toutes 
Sortes de Danses de Ville. Ouvrage trés utile pour toutes personnes qui ont 
scu ou qui apprennent a danser, puisque par le secour de ce livre, on peut se 
remettre facilement dans toutes les danses, by Pierre Rameau (Paris 1725). 

La STENOCHOREGRAPHIE, ou, art d’écrire promptement la danse; avec la bio- 
graphie et le portrait des plus célébres maitres de ballet anciens et modernes 
de l’école francaise et italienne, la liste et la distribution de tous les ouvrages 
de danse répresentés a l’opéra, by Arthur Saint-Leon (Paris 1852). 

GRAMMATIK DER TANZKUNST, theoretischer und praktischer Unterricht in der 
Tanzkunst und Tanzschreibkunst oder Choregraphie. Nebst Atlas mit Zeich- 
nungen und musikalischen Uebungs-Beispielen mit choregraphischer Bezeich- 
nung, by Friedrich Albert Zorn (Leipzig 1887). 

GRAMMAR OF THE ART OF DANCING, by Zorn, edited by A. J. Sheafe (Boston 1905). 

ALPHABET DES MouvEMENTS pu Corps HuMAIN: essai d’enregistrement .. . 
au moyen des signes musicaux, by W. J. Stépanow (Paris 1892). 
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Tue Noration oF MoveMENT, by Margaret Morris (London 1928). 
Script DANCING, edited by Rudolf von Laban (Vienna 1928-1930). 


When the dance is considered in detail, its records fall into 
certain natural groupings about periods of especial achievement. 
The earliest period is covered admirably by Fritz Weege in Der 
Tanz in der Antike. He treats of Egypt, Crete, Etruria, Greece, 
Sparta and Rome, and has illustrated his text with exceptionally 
good reproductions of antique art. The standard work on Greek 
dancing has come to be Maurice Emmanuel’s La Danse Grecque 
Antique, published originally in 1895 as an “Essai sur l’Orchestique 
Grecque, thése présentée a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris” by the 
“TLauréat du Conservatoire”; and translated into English under the 
title of The Antique Greek Dance in 1916. The author has ap- 
proached the ancient dance from the standpoint of the late nineteenth- 
century ballet, and has succeeded both in clarifying and confusing 
it by his method. His painstaking research and the many informative 
illustrations, however, more than compensate for his selective view- 
point. In addition, Haigh’s The Attic Theatre would seem almost 
essential for any real comprehension of the dance in Greek culture, 
although dancing is not its first consideration. 


Tue Attic THEATRE, by A. E. Haigh (Oxford 1889; 3rd edition revised and 
in part rewritten by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Oxford 1907). 

La Danse GreEcQUE ANTIQUE, by Louis Séchan (Paris 1930). 

Tue ANTIQUE GREEK DANCE after sculptured and painted figures, translated | 
by Harriet Jean Beauley from the French of Emmanuel (N. Y. 1916). 

Der TANZ BEI DEN GRIECHEN, by H. J. L. M. Flach (Berlin 1880). 

Der TANZ IN DER ANTIKE, by Fritz Weege (Halle Saale 1926). 


Perhaps it is fitting to digress at this point for a moment to touch 
on an extremely ancient form of dance which, though essentially a 
national form, has had a wide influence on the art of Western 
dancing. This is the dance of Spain which was old when the 
soldiers of Caesar visited Cadiz. Unfortunately its written history 
is scanty; in English there is practically nothing. 


La ARGENTINA: essai sur la danse espagnole, by André Levinson (Paris 1928). 
DANCING IN SPAIN, by Cyril Rice (London 1931). 

Dancinc CaTALans, by John Langdon-Davies (N. Y. 1929). 

TRATADO DE Bales, by José Otero (Sevilla 1912). 


To exemplify that era which is sometimes called the “pre-classic”, 
common consent would almost unanimously choose Thoinot Arbeau’s 
delightful Orchésographie, written in 1588. By means of dialogue 
between the author (who was really a monk named Jehan Tabou- 
rot) and a hypothetical pupil called Capriol, there are set forth the 
principal dances of the time in great detail, accompanied by samples 
of their music. Here may be found instructions for the performance 
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of the pavane, gaillarde, capriole, courante, allemande, volte, cana- 
ries, gavotte and many types of branle. In an edition of 1888, 
Laure Fonta has provided a most interesting introduction quoting 











A page from Lambranzi’s Neue und Curieuse Theatralische Tantz-Schul, 1716 


from manuscripts as early as 1416. Oskar Bie has expressed his 
Skepticism of this contribution, but Otto Kinkeldey, every whit as 
dependable a scholar, in his brochure on A Jewish Dancing Master 
of the Renaissance (1929), substantiates it thoroughly. In 1925 
Cyril W. Beaumont made Arbeau accessible in English in his trans- 
lation called Orchesography. For this and his other translations 
he has put the English-speaking world deeply in his debt. 
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As a matter of fact, Arbeau is not the earliest of the period’s 
dance authors. In 1581 there appeared J/ Ballarino by Fabritio 
Caroso, a book also dealing with the dances of the day and how 
to do them properly. Its manner is quite different from Arbeau’s, 
and it includes a few dances which Orchésographie omits, but in 
general it covers the same field. It is a beautiful book with charm- 
ing full-page engravings of dancing couples. Some years later, in 
1605, a revised and enlarged edition was issued under the title of 
Nobilita di Dame, but the earlier version is of greater interest by 
reason of its very priority. Of similar nature is Cesare Negri’s 
Nuove Inventioni di Balli (1604). 


It BALLARINo pi M. Fasritio Caroso DA SERMONETTA: diuisio in due trattati; 
nel primo de’ quali si dimonstra la diuersita de i nomi, che si danno 4 gli atti, 
& mouimenti, che interuengono ne i balli: & con molte regole si dichiara con 
quali creanze, & in che modo debbano farsi. Nel secondo s’insegnano diuerse 
sorti di balli, & balletti si all’ uso d'Italia, come a quello di Francia, & Spagna. 
Ornato di molte figure. Et con l’intauolatura di liuto, & il soprano della 
musica nella sonata di ciascun ballo, by Fabritio Caroso (Venetia 1581). 

Nosiuita pt DAME: Libro, altra volta, chiamato II Ballarino. Nuovamente dal 
proprio auttore corretto, ampliato di nuoui balli, di belle regole, & alla perfetta 
theorica ridotto: con le creanze necessaire 4 caualieri, e dame. Aggiontoui il 
basso, et il soprano della musica: & con |’intrauolatura del liuto a ciascun ballo. 
Ornato di vaghe & bellissimi figure in rame, by Fabritio Caroso (Venetia 1605). 

Nvuove INVENTIONI DI BALLI, opera vaghissima di Cesare Negri Milanese detto 
il trombone, famoso, & excellente professore di ballare. Nella quale si danno 
i giusti modi del ben portar la vita, & di accomodarsi con ogni leggiadri di 
mouimento alle creanze, et Gratie d’Amore. Conueneuoli a tutti i cavalieri, 
& dame, per ogni sorte di ballo, balletto, & brando d'Italia, di Spagna, & di 
Francia. Con figure bellissime in rame, & regole della musica, & interauola- 
tura, quali si richieggono al suono, & al canto, by Cesare Negri (Milano 1604). 

ORCHESOGRAPHIE, et traicte en forme de dialogve, par leqvel tovtes personnes 
pevvent facilement apprendre & practiquer l’honneste exercice des dances, by 
Thoinot Arbeau (Langres 1588). 

OrCHESOGRAPHIE, par Thoinot Arbeau. Réimpression précédée d’une notice sur 
les dances du XVI siécle par Laure Fonta (Paris 1888). 

ORCHESOGRAPHY, a treatise in the form of a dialogue whereby all manner of 
persons may easily acquire and practice the honourable exercise of dancing. 
Now first translated from the original edition by Thoinot Arbeau published 
at Langres, 1588, by C. W. Beaumont, preface by Peter Warlock (London 1925). 

A Jewish Dancinc MASTER OF THE RENAISSANCE (Guglielmo Ebreo), by Otto 
Kinkeldey (N. Y. 1929; from the A. S. Freidus Memorial Volume). 

Tue ENnciisHh DANcinG MASTER; or plaine and easie rules for the dancing of 
country dances with the tune to each dance, by John Playford (London 1651; 
and sixteen subsequent editions until 1728). 


With the production in 1582 of the Balet Comique de la Royne 
to celebrate the marriage of the Duc de Joyeuse to the sister of 
Catherine de’ Medici, the ambulatory ballet can be said to have 
had its real birth as an art in France. Produced by Baltasar de 
Beaujoyeulx, “valet de chambre du Roy et de la Royne”, it was 
such a phenomenally successful new alignment of music, poetry and 
dance that it was printed with its music and twenty-seven illustra- 
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tions and sent by the king to the various rulers of Europe. It 
amply repays examination between covers, if only for its historical 
importance. The type of court ballet that followed it is admirably 
described in Henry Pruniéres’s Le Ballet de Cour en France Avant 
Benserade et Lully, which is the standard work on the subject, and 
its sequel (published, however, a year earlier), L’Opéra Italien en 
France Avant Lulli, which brings the record up to 1670. The first 
volume contains sixteen enchanting reproductions of costumes and 
scenes from various ballets. 

This period cannot be passed by without dipping into the English 
equivalent of the court ballet, namely the court masque. Ironically, 
the best work on the subject is in French. It is Les Masques 
Anglais by Paul Reyher, an indispensable work if the masque is 
to be studied. Enid Welsford in The Court Masque, which has 
the virtue of being in English, has also provided a thorough and 


authoritative work on the subject. 


BALET COMIQVE DE LA Royne, faict avx noces de Monsieur le Duc de Ioveuse 
& madamoyselle de Vaudemont sa soeur. Par Baltasar de Beauioyeulx, Valet 
de Chambre dv Roy, & de la Royne sa mére (Paris 1582). 

Le BALLET pE Cour EN FRANCE AVANT BENSERADE ET LULLY, suivi du Ballet 
de la Délivrance de Renaud, by Henry Pruniéres (Paris 1914). 

L’OpeErA ITALIEN EN FRANCE AVANT LULLI, by Henry Pruniéres (Paris 1913). 

Tue Court MAsQuvug, a study in the relationship between poetry and the revels, 
by Enid Welsford (Cambridge 1927). 

Les Masques ANGLAIS: étude sur les ballets et la vie de cour en Angleterre 
(1512-1640), by Paul Reyher (Paris 1909). 

BALLETS ET MASCARADES DE Cour DE Henri III a Louis XIV, by Paul Lecroix 
(Paris 1868). 


From Germany, in spite of the author’s name, comes Gregorio 
Lambranzi’s Neue und Curieuse Theatralische Tantz-Schul, dated 
Nurnberg 1716. Thanks again to Cyril Beaumont, it has been 
available in English translation since 1928. It consists of theatrical 
dances composed by Lambranzi, and he assures us that the music 
for them is also of his composition and he has served also as the 
model for the illustrations. His method is most unusual. Each 
page contains an engraving indicating the character of the dance 
being described (most of which are masks from the Commedia dell’ 
Arte), a line of music upon which the dance is based, and several 
of the principal steps to be performed. The actual re-creation of 
the dance is left to the reader so that the author may not inspire 
mere imitation. Both as a beautiful book and as a historically im- 
portant one, this work is unique. Beaumont, in his introduction to 
the English translation, indicates that it is rare and more or less 
unknown, but several of its pages were reproduced by Oskar Bie 
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in 1905 and by André Levinson in a collection of his early Russian 
essays published in Germany in 1923 as Meister des Balletts. 

Pierre Rameau’s Le Maitre a Danser (1725) is one of the widely 
known classics of the dance, describing the technique of the ballet 
and giving a clear picture of its courtliness. According to Cyril 
Beaumont in his invaluable little Bibliography of Dancing published 
in 1929, this is the first book known to describe and picture the 
five positions of the feet upon which the classic ballet technique 
is built. Beaumont has also made an English version of this work. 
He has elected, however, perhaps for pedagogical reasons, to repro- 
duce the illustrations from an early eighteenth-century English 
edition instead of Rameau’s naive but delightful engravings. 

It is distinctly unfortunate that no English translation exists of 
Louis de Cahusac’s La Danse Ancienne et Moderne, ou Traité His- 
torique de la Danse (1754), for it is a refreshing revelation of the 
spirit of the eighteenth century toward the early background of 
the dance and its fundamental purposes. No history of any earlier 
date compares with it in authority, if one excepts Pére Menestrier’s 
Des Ballets Anciens et Modernes selon les Régles du Théatre 
(1682); but Menestrier was actually less a historian than an 
aesthetic analyst not too far removed from Polonius’s type. 

De Cahusac indicated very clearly the tendency of the period 
toward the reforms of the great Jean-Georges Noverre whose Let- 
tres sur la Danse et sur les Ballets made its appearance six years 
later. Because Noverre was not only a master of the ballet but 
also a clear and visionary theatrical thinker, these letters to an 
imaginary correspondent are of the utmost importance. Indeed, 
many of his hopes for the “ballet d’action”, which he devised as a 
form for theatre dancing, were so far in advance of their time that 
they have still to be fulfilled. Beaumont has provided an excellent 
translation, though not the first in English. The two volumes of 
Noverre’s Lettres sur les Arts Imitateurs en Général et sur la Danse 
en Particuliére, though they cover the same ground, are well worth 
reading, if only for the exchanges of letters they contain between the 


author and Voltaire. 

NEVE UND CuRIEUSE THEATRALISCHE TANTZ-SCHUL, by Gregorio Lambranzi 
(Nirnberg 1716). 

NEw AND Curious SCHOOL OF THEATRICAL DANCING, by Gregorio Lambranzi, 
translated from the German by Derra de Moroda, edited with a preface by 
Cyril W. Beaumont (London 1928). 

MEIsTER DES BALLETs, by André Levinson, translated from the Russian edition 
(St. Petersburg 1915) by Reinhold von Walter (Potsdam 1923). 

Des BALLETs ANCIENS ET MopERNES SELON LES REGLES DU THEATRE, by Claude 
Francois Menestrier (Paris 1682). 
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Le Maitre A DANSER, qui enseigne la maniére de faire tous les différens pas de 
la danse dans toute la régularité de l’art, & de conduire les bras 4 chaque pas. 
Enrichi de figures en tailledouce, servant de démonstration pour tous les dif- 
férens mouvemens, qu’il convient faire dans cet exercice. Ouvrage trés-utile 
non-seulement a la jeunesse qui veut apprendre a bien danser, mais encore aux 
personnes honnétes & polies, & qui leur donne des régles pour bien marcher, 
saluer & faire les révérences convenables. Par le Sieur Rameau (Paris 1725). ' 

Tue Dancinc-Master, by P. Rameau, translated by Beaumont (London 1931). ' 

La Danse ANCIENNE ET MopeRNE, ou Traité Historique de la Danse, by Louis 
de Cahusac (La Haye 1754). 

LETTRES SUR LA DANSE ET SUR LES BALLETS, par M. Noverre, précédée d’une 
vie de l’auteur par André Levinson (Paris 1927). 

LETTRES sUR LES ARTs IMITATEURS EN GENERAL ET SUR LA DANSE EN Par- 
TICULIERE, by Jean-Georges Noverre (Paris 1807). 

Letrers ON DANCING AND BALLETS, by Jean-Georges Noverre, translated by 
Cyril W. Beaumont from the revised and enlarged edition published at St. 
Petersburg, 1803 (London 1930). 

L’AcapDEMIE RoyaLe DE Musique au XVIII® S1gcie: documents inédits décou- 
verts aux archives nationales par Emile Compardon (Paris 1884). 

CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ART OF DANCING; to which is added a collection 
of cotillons or French dances, by Giovanni-Andrea Gallini (London 1770?). 

A TREATISE ON THE ArT oF Dancine, by G.-A. Gallini (Landon 1772). 


There are so many books on the theory and practice of the 
classic French-Italian ballet that it is unavoidable to omit the great 
majority of them. For a standard technical work there is Carlo 
Blasis’ Traité Elémentaire, Théorique, et Pratique de l’Art de la 
Danse (1820); for an informative and ingratiating history in the 
light of the nineteenth century’s views of the dance, there is Castil- 
Blaze’s La Danse et les Ballets depuis Bacchus jusqu’a Mademot- 
selle Taglioni (1832); for a picture of the “romantic” period of 
this same Taglioni and her celebrated colleagues, Elssler, Cerrito, 
Grisi, Grahn, there is André Levinson’s Ballet Romantique with 
its exquisite illustrations. . 


TrAITE ELEMENTAIRE, THEORIQUE, ET PRATIQUE DE L’ART DE LA DANSE, con- 
tenant les développemens, et les démonstrations des principes généraux et par- ) 
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ticuliers, qui doivent guider le danseur, by Carlo Blasis (Milan 1820). 

Tue Cope or TERPSICHORE; the art of dancing: comprising its theory and 
practice, and a history of its rise and progress, from the earliest times: intended 
as well for the instruction of amateurs as the use of professional persons. 
From the French of Blasis by R. Barton (London 1830). 

Notes upon DancinGc, HIsTorRICAL AND PRACTICAL; followed by a history of 
the Imperial and Royal Academy of Dancing, at Milan, to which are added 
biographical notices of the Blasis family, interspersed with various passages on 
theatrical art. From Blasis’ work by R. Barton (London 1847). 

La DANSE ET LES BALLETs DEPUIS BACCHUS JUSQU’A MADEMOISELLE TAGLIONI, 
by Castil-Blaze (Paris 1832). 

BALLET RomMANTIQUE, by André Levinson (Paris 1929). 

Tue Romantic BALLET AS SEEN BY THEOPHILE GAUTIER; being his notices of 
all the principal performances of ballet given in Paris during the years 1837- 
1848; now first translated from the French by Beaumont (London 1932). 

Marig TAGLIONI, from the French of Levinson by Beaumont (London 1930). 


Of the long period of the decline of the ballet in the late nine- 
teenth century there is little or nothing that merits attention. The 
next great light to break forth was that of Isadora Duncan. Under 
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the momentum of her appearance, the ballet itself took on new life 
in Russia, and the story of its triumphs can be read with interest 
and delight. For a sheer record beautifully illustrated and with 
a minimum of comment, there are the two volumes of W. A. 
Propert, The Russian Ballet in Western Europe, containing a whole 
portfolio of Bakst designs in color, and The Russian Ballet: 1921- 
1929, which carries the account up to the death of Diaghileff. In 
a more general way the Russian revival is set forth, in relation to 
its own past and the scene upon which it burst forth, in V. Svetlow’s 
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Pierre Rameau made his own illustrations for Le Maitre 4 Danser. These two he 
called: “About to make a pirouette” and “The way to hold one’s hat at the side” 


Le Ballet Contemporain (1912). Its illustrations are in themselves 


worthy of attention. 

Tue Russian BALLET IN WESTERN Europe: 1909-1920; by W. A. Propert, with 
a chapter on the music by Eugene Goossens (London 1921). 

Tue Russian Batiet: 1921-1929; with a preface by Jacques Emile Blanche 
(London 1931). 

Le Baier CONTEMPORAIN; ouvrage édité avec la collaboration de L. Bakst, 
traduction francaise de M.-D. Calvocoressi (Petersbourg 1912). 

THEATRE STREET: the reminiscences of Tamara Karsavina; with a foreword by 
J. M. Barrie (N. Y. 1931). 

Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky, his wife, with a foreword by Paul Claudel 
(N. Y. 1934). 


More than most dancers, Isadora Duncan is indescribable, for 
her art was particularly of herself. In the collection of her scattered 
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writings, however, published after her death under the title of The 
Art of the Dance, there is captured much of her spirit, and the 
basis of her greatly misunderstood theory. There can be little argu- 
ment that this is the finest book on the dance that has yet been 
written in English, and one of the few in any language that is of 
first importance. Without it, everything since Isadora is inexplicable. 
It is extremely interesting to glimpse the immediate period of 
her emergence, by piecing together the picture from various 
sources. J. E. Crawford Flitch in Modern Dancing and Dancers 
(1911) chronicles that rather blank interregnum when the skirt 
dancers, the serpentine dancers and the high kickers flourished. He 
also sketches in the earlier ballet dancers that preceded them, and 
adds his own rather typically British reactions to Isadora and those 
who came immediately after her. An entirely new dance world is 
now seen to exist. Compare the American view of the scene as 
given by Caroline and Charles Caffin in Dancing and Dancers of 
Today (1912), and the German view as given in Hans Branden- 
burg’s Der Moderne Tanz, first published in 1913. Or examine 
Frank Thiess’s later review and analysis of the field in Der Tanz 
als Kunstwerk, published just before the appearance of Laban and 
Wigman in 1920. 
Tue ArT oF THE DANCE, by Isadora Duncan, edited with an introduction by 
Sheldon Cheney (N. Y. 1928). 
Mopern DANCING AND DANcERS, by J. E. Crawford Flitch (London 1911). 
DANCING AND DANCERS OF Topay, by Caroline and C. H. Caffin (N. Y. 1912). 
Der MoperNneé TANZ, by Hans Brandenburg (Miinchen 1913; revised, 1921). 
Der Moperneg TANzZ, by Ernst E. W. Schur (Miinchen 1910). 


Der TANZ ALS KUNSTWERK: studien zu einer Asthetik der Tanzkunst, by 
Frank Thiess (Miinchen 1920). 


The dance which we have come to call modern still lacks any 
authoritative literature, for it is too young. The great theorist of 
the German movement, Rudolf von Laban, has written several 
books, but they make difficult reading. For those with sufficient 
interest, however, there is much information and stimulation in 
his Die Welt des Tanzers, Gymnastik und Tanz and Choreographie. 
Das Mary Wigman-Werk by Rudolf Bach (1933) is the first 
authoritative book on the theories and practice of this extraordi- 
narily influential dancer. She has herself contributed short articles 
to it, and there are eighty photographs of her various dances. Paul 
Stefan in 1926 compiled a pictorial and extremely provocative year- 
book under the title of Tanz in dieser Zeit, to which practically 
every dancer of importance in Germany contributed. 
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TANZ IN DIESER ZEIT, by Paul Stefan (Wien 1926). (Contains short essays 
by Paul Stefan, Mary Wigman, Martin Luserke, Walther Klein, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Béla Balazs, Vera Skoronel, Rudolf von Laban, Max Merz, 
Oskar Schlemmer, André Levinson, Ernst Ferand, Ellens Tels, Berthe Triimpy, 
Fritz Béhme, Max Terpis, Ellen van Cleve-Petz, Otto Ehrhardt, Gertrud 
Bodenwieser, Ernst Brandl, H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Erwin Helber, Egon Wel- 
lecz, R. St. Hoffmann, Viktor Belaiev, André Coeuroy, Jaap Kool). 

HANDBUCH DES TANZES, by Dr. Werner Schuftan; mit einer Vorwort von 
Rudolf von Laban (Mannheim 1928). 

“a DES TANZERS: fiinf Gedankenreigen, by Rudolf von Laban (Stuttgart 

GYMNASTIK UND TANZ, by Rudolf von Laban (Oldenburg 1926). 

CHOREOGRAPHIE, by Rudolf von Laban (Jena 1926). 

Das Mary WIGMAN-WERK: mit Beitragen von Mary Wigman, by Rudolf Bach 
(Dresden 1933). 

A BiBLiocRAPHY OF DANCING, compiled and annotated by Cyril W. Beaumont 
(London 1929). 

ENGLISCHE ORCHESTERSUITEN UM 1600: ein Beitrag zur deutschen Instrumental- 
musik nebst einer Bibliographie der Tanzliteratur bis 1900, by Giinther Oberst 
(Leipzig 1928). 

Of the modern dance in America it is yet too early to record 
anything. The future bids fair to be a rich and even a great one, 
but the past does not exist beyond Isadora, and the present is still 


too much with us to produce books about itself. 





Ballet des Esperlucates in the fétes in the forest of St. 
Germain, from Henry Pruniéres’ Ballets de Cour en France. 
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Alfredo Valente 





Maurice Maeterlinck’s play was recently 
produced by the mid-term rehearsal 
group of Fanny Bradshaw’s Theatre 
SISTER BEATRICE School, receiving professional mounting 
for the first time in America since 1911. 
The sets were designed by Alexander 
Wyckoff and costumes by Evelyn Cohen. 
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“Drums are drumming ... drums are drum- THE SINGING GIRL OF CoPAN 
ming... 

Tunkul of two tongues, twain in tone and 
interval...” 


Hartley Alexander’s ‘Ballet in the Maya 
mode’’, the text of which was published in 
THEATRE ARTs last August, was recently 
ottered by the Vassar Experimental Theatre 
with direction by Lester and Philena Lang. 
It is based on an account, Relacion de las 
Cosas de Yucatan, written in 1566 by Bishop 
Diego de Landa, in which the author says: 
‘In addition to the festivals at which these 
people sacrificed animals, their priests 

bade them, in times of tribulation or famine, 
to sacrifice human victims. . . . Before the 
day of sacrifice all these victims were 
adorned and feted .. . and they moved from 
place to place, accompanied by dances, while 
the priests and other ministrants fasted.”’ 























By HartTLEY ALEXANDER 


“When the day of the ceremony arrived, 
they all came together in the court of the 
temple . . . where the victim was anointed 
with a blue color . . . and they all danced 
around him in a solemn ballet, and while 
they danced they raised the victim and at- 
tached him to the altar . . . which was also 
painted blue, while the priests and his 
assistants purified the temple. . . . This done 
they stretched the poor victim on the altar, 
and... the executioner came forward with 
his stone knife and with cruel dexterity 
plunged it into his side and with tigerish rage 
tore out the beating heart and presented it 
to the priest who. . . straightway anointed 


with the blood the faces of his idols.” 





“Ah, the thin keen tone of a lone, lone maiden 
qailing for the God that is to die.” 














Atelier Ellinger 





Despite the difficulties of producing an 
American play with a stage crew who 
knew no English and before an audience 
with little more knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the students of the American 
(heatrical Seminar, under the direction 
of Elizabeth B. Grimball, offered Paul 
Green’s The House of Connelly with 
success at the Salzburg Festival last year. 
Some members of the company, the first 
student group ever to present an Ameri- 
can play at the Festival, are seen here in 
the Christmas scene from the drama. 





THE House ofr CONNELLY 








A GENIUS—AND OTHERS 
Stephen Foster—They All Sang 


By IRVING KOLODIN 


MERICA’S popular and folk music continues to flourish 
and prosper, come good times or bad. To the earnest 
musicologists who are buried neck-deep in one research 

or another, whose object is to establish the authenticity of a partic- 
ular genre—Negroid, Indian, Kentucky mountain, Carolinian, 
hill-billy—as the indisputable folk-music of our continent and peo- 
ple, the designation of any body of music as indubitably of the folk 
may seem unwarranted, accustomed as they are to thinking in tradi- 
tional terms. But that America possesses a definite literature of 
music that contains every quality of authentic folk-music is no 
longer a subject of doubt for one who approaches the subject ra- 
tionally and is willing to forget the barrier erected by the pedants 
—that barrier being, primarily, the notion that the association of a 
definite person as composer disqualifies a song as folk-music. 

Those who have been metaphorically peering under rocks and 
behind bushes for something to which they could attach the title of 
an American folk-music (whose qualifying attribute should be 
anonymity) have overlooked the palpable evidence under their eyes 
because of their neglect of one important circumstance. In the last 
hundred years the publishing of music became, for the first time, 
definitely an organized business; indeed, Beethoven was the first 
composer to be able to depend on the sale of his music for a size- 
able portion of his income. And the spread, within the same period, 
of public concerts contributed further to the establishment of the 
publishing industry. The resulting system of printing and sales 
served, of course, to foster what we term “art-music”. It also 
served to put the ephemeral songs of the day into a permanent form 
—and, most importantly, it served to perpetuate the identity of the 
authors of those that passed into the repertory, those that under 
other circumstances would have become common property, to be 
regarded in some strange way as of spontaneous origin. 
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All this is more forcibly than ever impressed on one by a reading 
of John Tasker Howard’s recent biography of Stephen Foster* in 
which is detailed (for the first time with such minuteness) the en- 
vironment in which Foster was reared, the background out of 
which his songs were written, the pitiful scantiness of his musical 
education, the.manner in which his songs were given to the world. 
Those of us who have complacently cherished the notion that Foster 
(by the implication of his more famous products) was a son of the 
Southland, that the “Old Kentucky Home”, the “Swanee River” 
and “Old Black Joe” were the cradle of his youth and the longing 
of his maturity will find it somewhat disquieting to be informed 
that Foster was born in Pittsburgh and lived north of Cincinnati 
all his life, that his sole acquaintance with the locale of his outpour- 
ings was acquired in two very brief journeys to the South during 
his young manhood, that all the rest, by one of those inexplicable 
pranks of nature, we must set down as “literature’”—but a literary 
feeling of an eloquence and simplicity that could scarcely be sur- 
passed by no matter what geographical affiliation. 

Of the important sections of Mr. Howard’s volume, the smallest 
is that portion devoted to Foster’s musical background; not that the 
biographer is remiss in his duties, but rather for the actual lack of 
any such background to discuss. What Foster knew was of the 
most elementary sort, a knowledge acquired largely from a very 
inexpert familiarity with the piano. But despite this, out of what 
he felt, Foster was privileged to leave the world the richer by half- 
a-dozen deathless songs, as well as several hundred inconsequential 
ones; and while I am not at one with Mr. Howard in viewing 
Foster as a potential Schubert (given a certain amount of tech- 
nic) it is quite possible that, possessed of a measure of skill and 
resourcefulness, some of his imperishable ideas might have assumed 
a form more worthy of their inherent quality. As they exist, how- 
ever, with Foster’s unpretentious, homely words, often escaping 
banality by a margin, they are an unusually unified expression. 

How these songs made their way in the world is a fascinating 
chapter of native musical history, one that has never really been 
told before. The first of Foster’s songs to achieve wide popularity 
was the nonsense song, “Oh! Susanna”, written in 1846 when the 
composer was not yet out of his ’teens. By 1851 there were no less 
than twenty editions in print, bearing the imprint of thirteen differ- 


* Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour, by John Tasker Howard. (Crowell, $3.50). 
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ent publishers. On some of these Foster was designated as the 
author, on many he was not. This was not merely a result of the 
customary evasiveness of publishers—many of them honestly did not 
know who had written the song, nor did they care—they simply 
inscribed it “Ethiopian Song—as sung by G. N. Christy of Christy’s 
Minstrels” or “As sung by Mr. Tichenor of the Sable Harmonists” 
and the money rolled in. 

But not to Foster. He had given both this and “Uncle Ned” 
gratis to a publisher, and manuscript copies were literally to be had 
for the asking from him. For the first of his really famous songs, 
“Old Folks at Home” (“Swanee River”), Foster received, in 1851, 
the munificent sum of fifteen dollars from E. P. Christy of the 
minstrel troupe bearing his name. Ten dollars of this was his cus- 
tomary fee for a new song (by this time his fame as a composer of 
songs suitable for minstrel shows was established) and the five addi- 
tional dollars was a reimbursement for allowing Christy to inscribe 
his own name, on the printed copy, as composer! Within a year, 
40,000 copies had been sold, an enormous quantity for those days, 
and within three years the number had increased to well over 
100,000. Meanwhile, “Old Folks at Home” had been succeeded in 
the following year by “My Old Kentucky Home”, which amassed 
a sale of 90,000 in two years, while “Massa’s in the Cold Ground”, 
was Selling a very respectable 74,000. In the earnings of these later 
works Foster shared on a royalty basis of two cents a copy. 

For those who are inclined to denigrate the popular songs of 
today as a bastard product, written to be sold, but yet purporting to 
be a personal expression, it may be well to remember that Foster’s 
were also commercial in intent. For the fourteen years between 
1850 and his death in 1864 he lived (and part of the time, starved) 
on what he earned from his writing, although it should be re- 
marked that he was sufficiently talented to set fashions rather than 
follow them. However, the voice that had sung so compellingly in 
his fine works between 1846 and 1854 seems to have left him there- 
after—to return only once, in 1859, when “Old Black Joe” flowed 
from his imagination. Followed then his last years in New York, 
where he had gone to seek no one knows quite what—to accomplish 
only pot-boilers to keep him in food, shelter and drink, and, finally, 
mostly drink, while his spirit disintegrated, his gift and eloquence 
slowly trickled away, till the bitter days in the Bowery and death 
in Bellevue Hospital with thirty-eight cents in his pocket. 
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It was to the minstrel shows that Foster owed his identity, and 
the quick passage of his creations into the minds and hearts of his 
fellow-Americans. Although the era of “song-plugging” had not 
yet arrived, the fact that such a performer as Christy bought the 
exclusive rights to a Foster song for a definite period of time and 
Sang it at his performances North, East, South and West, accom- 
plished an end not dissimilar. And if he didn’t reach the “car- 
riage-trade”, that objective was accomplished by such a singer as 
Christine Nillsson, the great Swedish soprano, who heard “Old 
Folks at Home” on her first visit to America in 1870 and immedi- 
ately commandeered it for her repertory, singing it during the 
length of her concert career here of fifteen years. Her example 
was emulated by Adelina Patti, and between them they bestowed a 
cachet of respectability on what certain circles looked upon as 
“nigger music”, unworthy of a place in polite society. Fortunate 
composer, to have two such persuasive “pluggers”. And how 
curious (and characteristic, too) that both were Europeans. 


By the turn of the century the minstrel show had begun to lose 
its hold on the public; essentially a naive entertainment, the growth 
of large cities, their greater worldliness, created a demand for en- 
tertainment more pretentious, better organized. The minstrels gave 
way to the combined beer and music halls; they in turn were re- 
placed by the variety houses—Tony Pastor’s, Koster and Bial’s and 
others. Then came the miscellaneous revues and musical comedies, 
the movies, the talkies, finally the radio. All of these in turn in- 
creased the demand for singable music; and Tin Pan Alley was the 
natural consequence. The Alley has yet to produce a Foster; but 
in default thereof it has perfected a system of “plugging” that has 
manufactured many a dubious tune into a sensational success, to 
endure or succumb to its own popularity as its merits warrant. 

Much of this is engagingly retold in the memoirs of Edward B. 
Marks*, for forty years a member of the self-designated ‘House of 
Hits”, which published during that period many of the songs that 
have since passed into the literature of popular balladry. As in 
Foster’s day, Home, Mother and The Girl were the sentiments most 
frequently celebrated in song, with occasional current topics receiv- 
ing their due attention, but the air of casualness that had character- 
ized the publishing of his day was gone. Sales were no longer 


* They All Sang, by Edward B. Marks. (Viking Press, 3.50). 
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computed in terms of thousands or hundreds of thousands—a mil- 
lion was the basic figure for a good “number”, and by the time 
America entered the war such a song as “Smiles”, or “I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows”, or “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles” reached 
the 3,000,000 mark. 

This was, of course, not accomplished by waiting for the public 
to recognize the merits of one tune as distinguished from another. 
There was, in fact, little question of merit involved in the pro- 
cedure adopted. The idea was to get a song played and sung in as 
many places as possible, as many times as possible; once the demand 
was created, nothing could stop it. If the demand did not arise, 
there was nothing to be done but to stack the copies in the back 
room and start over again with another tune, another high hope. 

As the business branched out at the beginning of the century, 
new stratagems were devised to make the public music-conscious— 
that is, conscious of a particular tune. Salesmen were sent on the 
road, as far, indeed, as South America; the music counters in the 
department and five-and-ten-cent stores were infested with “demon- 
strators’, who were in reality pluggers employed by one publishing 
concern or another. Vaudeville acts, if they were well-known, 
could get lucrative contracts for singing the songs of one firm rather 
than another—the movies provided an additional audience, with 
the house managers only too willing to accept the services of a 
singer to break the monotony of film after film. Pluggers were 
placed on a definite schedule, often visiting as many as a dozen 
houses during an evening. One Paul Bunyan among these, fired by 
an emergency to superhuman effort, accomplished a round of fifty- 
four movie houses on a single evening, singing in each. 

It was in this way that a generation became aware of “Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady”, “Sidewalks of New York”, “A Bicycle Built for 
Two”, “After the Ball”, “On the Banks of the Wabash”, “My Gal 
Sal” through “Over There” and “Till We Meet Again” to the 
present-day ‘Peanut Vendor” and “Stormy Weather”. The medium 
may vary, but the procedure is the same... . getting there first with 
the largest number of plugs. The innocent person who twirls the 
dial of his radio in a vain effort to find something other than the 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” of the moment may believe, naively, 
that all the ethereal performers have come to a startling unanimity 
about the merits of a tune, but he will never know just how much 
persuasion and money has been expended to achieve that unanimity. 
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Occasionally, in fact very often, the end is accomplished too soon, 
and by a burst of over-plugging a song collapses and dies. But a 
few hardy ones survive, and return to greet us again and again. 
There are signs that the repertory founded on the works of Foster 
is being augmented year by year, so slowly as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. Such a song as “Old Man River” has come to stay, I am 
sure; Gershwin’s “Swanee”, Berlin’s “Say It With Music”, You- 
man’s “Sometimes I’m Happy”, Katscher’s “When Day Is Done” 

. all these have enjoyed a recrudescence of favor. Whether 
their composers belong as completely to the folk as did Stephen 
Foster may be a matter for controversy—but there can be little 
doubt that the folk belong as certainly to them. 


PREPARE FOR PLAYS 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


T= playwright of today is spared at least one duty which 


must have harassed his hard-driven Elizabethan forerunner 

—the necessity of penning Epistles Dedicatory to the 
printed versions of his plays. It is amusing to imagine Eugene 
O’Neill bending his mighty brow over an immaculate page while 
he meditates on whether to lay his newborn tragedy at the feet of 
President Roosevelt or John D. Rockefeller, Jr., or G. B. S. deli- 
cately seasoning flattery with boastfulness, as he dedicates his latest 
comedy to the Prince of Wales! They did it delightfully, in- 
tricately and of dire necessity in good Queen Bess’s spacious days. 
In the first place it netted the author a round forty shillings, the 
sum which the recipient of the dedication was expected to pay for 
his privilege of godfather to the latest success. Further, a Dedica- 
tion gave an impressive and ornamental opening to the printed 
book, with its high-sounding names and fine, tall letters, but most 
important of all the direct, personal patronage and protection of 
the wealthy and noble was essential to the playwright of that day. 
Before launching his printed play he must enlist the interest of 
some noble Lord or Lady. Patronage and art have always gone 
hand in hand, and never more so than in Elizabethan England. 
In a delightful, white-vellum book recently published by the 
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MINSTRELS 








‘As sung by Christy’s Minstrels” was a 
slogan which sold thousands of copies of 
sheet music, in the days before vaude- 
ville, the movies and radio usurped the 
role of the old-time minstrel shows as 
the backbone of the amusement world. 











Views of an unidentified portrait from 
Crete, called simply, in the volume 4/t- 
kreta, “the little head of a bearded man”’ 
but undoubtedly G. B. S., the king of 
preface writers, in an earlier incarnation. 
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University of Pennsylvania Press*, Miss Clara Gebert has collected 
an anthology of Elizabethan dedications and prefaces which shows 
us playwright and poet in the fine flower of dedicatory flattering. 
Perhaps the most famous, as, in the light of history, it is certainly 
the most modest of dedications, is that with which Shakespeare pre- 
sents The Rape of Lucrece to the Right Honorable Henry 
Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton and Baron of Tichfield: 
The love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end: whereof this Pamph- 

let without beginning is but a superfluous Moity. The warrant I have of 

your Honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutord Lines makes it 

assured of acceptance. What I have done is yours, what I have to doe is yours, 

being part of all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my 

duety would shew greater, meane time, as it is, it is bound to your Lordship, 

to whom I wish long life still lengthened with all happinesse. 

Today patronage has shifted from class to mass and with it the 
Epistle Dedicatory has shrunk into an insignificant line: To My 
Wife; For Adelaide; To One Who Knows—or some such cryptic 
and highly personal remark takes the place of the colorful Eliz- 
abethan phrases. On the other hand the Address to the Reader, 
which accompanied many of the early plays, has steadily grown in 
importance. The Reader, today, has supplanted the nobleman as 
godfather and “only begetter” of the printed play. The great 
public is the supreme patron and as such it must, if possible, be 
made to understand what the play is all about in the hope that 40 
shillings will be multiplied into many thousand times as many dol- 
lars. Explanation, exposition and the airing of personal opinion 
are the meat of present-day Addresses to the Reader, though oc- 
casionally explanation seems a bit difficult! Take the case of Ger- 
trude Steint and the Four Saints of recent pleasant memory. 

Carl Van Vechten, in his prefatory notes, after outlining the 
steps by which the opera came into being, has this to say by way 
of elucidating the author’s objectives and methods. “If you want 
Miss Stein’s own description of her work, which may or may not 
help you to a further appreciation of it, here it is [from the Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas]: 

Gertrude Stein in her work has always been possessed by the intellectual 
passion for exactitude in the description of the inner and outer reality. She 
has reproduced a simplification by this concentration and as a result the 


destruction of associated emotion in poetry and prose. She knows that beauty, 
music, decoration, the result of emotion should never be the cause, even events 


* An Anthology of Elizabethan Dedications and Prefaces, edited by Clara Gebert. (Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Press, $3). 
+ Four Saints in Three Acts, by Gertrude Stein. (Random House, $1). 
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should never be the cause of emotion nor should they be the material of poetry 
or prose. Nor should emotion itself be the cause of poetry and prose. They 
should consist of an exact reproduction of either an outer or inner reality. 
And here, by way of example of such “exact reproduction”, is a 
line or two from the opening scene of the opera: 


To know to know to love her so 
Four saints prepare for saints. 

It makes it well fish 

Four saints makes it well fish. 

“Palpable dark” John Marston, writing in 1548, would have 
called both Miss Stein’s explanation and her text. He knew the 
type, for the Elizabethans, too, had their Steinian moments which 
so sturdy a man of the theatre as Marston heartily disliked. While 
other and more “perfumed” critics of his day described these ex- 
cursions into the obscure with such “new-minted Epithets” as 
“Reall, Intrinsicate, and Delphicke”, Marston in his Preface to The 
Scourge of Villany has this to say: 


Know, I hate to affect too much obscuritie & harshness because they profit 
no sence. To note vices, so that no man can understand them, is as fonde 
as the French execution in picture. Yet there are some (too many) that think 
nothing good that is so curteous as to come within their reach. “‘Tearming 
all Satyres bastard which are not palpable darke, and so rough writ that the 
hearing of them read would set a man’s teeth on edge. 

The striking difference between the Elizabethan Address to the 
Reader and the Preface of today is the shifting of emphasis which 
has taken place from problems of technique to discussion of con- 
tent. The Elizabethan playwright, always apologetic about his 
calling, is concerned to make clear to the reader his erudition, his 
poetic ability, in other words his superiority to so lowly a form of 
expression as the public stage. He refers condescendingly to his 
play as a “small endeavor”, a “merry conceited comedy”, “a mere 
trifle’. Shakespeare himself did not condescend to publish his own 
plays, while Jonson incurred the ridicule of his contemporaries by 
taking playwriting seriously and by calling his collected plays his 
“works” as Shaw or O’Neill might do today. The Elizabethan 
playwright, therefore, spends much time explaining why he is in 
print at all. His excuse is, usually, that some one has pirated his 
play, that he must correct a bad impression, or that his friends insist 
upon seeing his play in print, though he is sure it will not please 
as well in this form as with the theatre’s “soul of lively action”. 

Jonson himself, who took his calling with profound seriousness, 
is concerned with making clear his knowledge of the ancient “state 
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and splendour of Dramaticke Poéms”, while Fletcher in his Pref- 
ace to the Faithful Shepherdess delivers a lecture to the reader on 
what a “pastorale tragie-comedie” really is, ending his dignified 
peroration with the not too courteous remarks that “Thus much I 
hope will serve to justify my Poeme, and make you understand it; 
to teach you more for nothing, I do not know that I am in con- 
science bound.” 

The temptation to sass the reader was evidently hard to keep in 
check even in the courtly days of Queen Elizabeth. Under the 
Restoration it became one of the popular forms of indoor sport and 
has been splendidly revived in our own day by that supreme in- 
sulter and Preface writer, Bernard Shaw. A phrase from the 
Preface to his latest collection of plays* seems to crystallize his 
general opinion of the public at large at whom his darts are con- 
tinually hurled. ~I cannot profitably discuss politics, religion and 
economics”, he remarks, “with terrified ignoramuses who under- 
stand neither what they are defending nor what they are attacking.” 
As for the critics and their opinion of his plays, especially of the 
recent excursion into political extravaganza, he says: 


Somehow my play, Too True To Be Good, ... has in performance excited 
an animosity and an enthusiasm which will hardly be accounted for by the 
printed text. Some of the spectators felt that they had a divine revelation. 

. The less intellectual journalist critics sulked as they always do when 
their own poverty but not their will consents to their witnessing a play of 
mine; but over and above the resultant querulousness to which I have long 
been accustomed I thought I detected an unusual intensity of resentment. 

As Shaw illustrates only too thoroughly in his lengthy prefaces, 
the writer today is far less interested in discussing the sublety of his 
art than in indicating the objectives of his effort. The small more 
or less intellectual group of Elizabethans who could read at all, or 
who ever saw a printed play, has become, potentially at least, the 
great mass of humanity. Where Jonson remarks with dignity and 
pride, in the Preface to his tragedy, Sejanus: 

.. . if in truth of Argument, dignity of Persons, gravity and height of 
Elocution, fulnesse and frequencie of Sentence, I have discharg’d the other 
offices of a Tragick writer, let not the absence of these Formes be imputed 
to me, wherein I shall give you occasion hereafter to thinke I could better pre- 
scribe then omit the due use for want of a convenient knowledge. 

Sherwood Anderson is absorbed in a very different aspect of the 


theatre, as he shows in his introduction to George Sklar’s and 


* Three Plays, by Bernard Shaw. Too True to be Good, Village Wooing, On the Rocks. 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 
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Albert Maltz’ Peace on Earth*, that impassioned anti-war play 
which ran on 14th Street most of the winter: 


What I like about the Theatre Union and their play Peace on Earth is 
that it is something real done, and I think well done. The play itself is 
vital and alive. It is full of the curious dramatic realism of everyday Amer- 
ican life right now. . . . So there it is again—the good thing. ... (It may 
go haywire in a month. What difference would that make?) .. . the thing 
again pushing up from below—new vitality again achieved. I think that 
the Theatre Union has succeeded with this play. It means something. 

Though the Elizabethan dramatist, as he appears in his Prefaces, 
seems to deny the thing that Anderson praises in Peace on Earth— 
the theatre which “means something” here and now—this does not 
prove that his plays were merely exercises in dramatic form. Far 
from it. His comedies were sharply etched satires on the foibles 
of the times. His tragedies held dangerous, though hidden, 
allusions to political problems of the moment. If he incurred the 
wrath of the powers the Elizabethan playwright was in danger not 
merely of having his show closed but of losing his ears or having 
his nose slit, the then prevalent method of expressing official dis- 
approval. In spite of this the Elizabethan playwright insisted on 
reflecting his own day, as the introduction to Troilus and Cressida 


attests. The Preface writer says of Shakespeare that his 


Commedies . . . are so fram’d to the life, that they serve for the most 
common Commentaries, of all the actions of our lives shewing such a 
dexteritie, and power of witte, that the most displeased with Playes, are 
pleased with his Commedies. 

“The theatre like every other form of human expression of the 
arts has to keep trying and trying”, so Sherwood Anderson tells us; 
“to inform men in the best reason for living”, Ben Jonson says; 
“To Mirrour men’s lives and actions now”, as Nathaniel Field 
has it; to make comedies “fram’d to the life’, as Shakespeare did. 

In these, and in a thousand fugitive phrases and allusions, these 
Prefaces give us glimpses of the playwright at work on his funda- 
mental problems. They are in themselves a mirror of the times, 
reflecting a shaft of light on the stages of their day and our own. 





* Peace on Earth, An Anti-War Play by George Sklar and Albert Maltz, with a Foreword 
by Sherwood Anderson. (French, 75 cents). 
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PLAYS IN PRINT 
Fc oan aati with the pres- 


ent is apt to bring a return to the 
past for sustenance, perhaps for a re- 
newal of courage to face a problematic fu- 
ture. The season’s list of printed plays does 
not belie the theory. For one Peace on 
Earth, there are more costume plays than 
ever; for one play with a definitely modern 
social thesis, there are five which draw 
their material out of past events. There 
have long been plays which choose a past 
time to explicate a modern theme or to 
demonstrate that period’s similarity to (or 
difference from) the present. There has, 
however, seldom been so large a group of 
works which offer reminiscent material 
purely for its own sake, as a colorful or 
entertaining chapter out of the past. Such 
are in the vast majority this year, and they 
form a strong line-up for the leader in their 
field, the best of the group and the best of 
the whole season, Mary of Scotland 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2). 

This latest addition to Maxwell Ander- 
son’s varied output goes back to the six- 
teenth century and Mary Stuart, and is in 
the section of his work which includes 
Elizabeth the Queen and Night Over Taos, 
rather than in that which is made up of 
Gods of the Lightning and Both Your 
Houses. Mary of Scotland proves, if noth- 
ing else, that oft-told tales can be of engross- 
ing interest. The Scottish queen’s fascina- 
tion is as potent here as it was when Schil- 


ler described it over a hundred years ago, 
when Drinkwater dramatized it ten years 
ago, when countless biographers and his- 
torians made it familiar through the cen- 
turies. But this romantic play offers much 
more than proof of the permanence of per- 
sonal charm. Anderson has told his story 
magnificently, in poetic language that has no 
superior in the American theatre. If the 
author’s story is occasionally unjustifiable 
in the light of history, if Mary is painted 
somewhat too glowingly, if Bothwell is pre- 
sented as a paragon, the objections are un- 
important, for the play, read and seen, 
radiates beauty in conception, in characteri- 
zation, in language. The sensitive, knowing 
projection of actors enhances but does not 
create the full beauty of the lines, and a 
reading of the play is all that is necessary 


“to understand that Anderson has made a 


fresh contribution to the theatre with this 
poetic drama. 

The following century is represented by 
The School for Husbands (French, $2), a 
version of Moliére’s L’Ecole des Maris 
modernized in language by Arthur Guiter- 
man and Lawrence Langner but offering 
still a gay portrait of seventeenth-century 
manners and morals. Even without the 
music and dancing of which the acted ver- 
sion made effective use, the printed play 
remains a light and charming piece of work, 
with skilful versification, a tripping pace 
and a praiseworthy lack of awe for the 
original. For the eighteenth century there is 
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The Pursuit of Happiness (French, $2), 
by Lawrence and Armina Marshall Lang- 
ner, an occasionally amusing comedy por- 
traying the difficulties and pleasures of 
“bundling”, an occupation enjoyed by en- 
gaged couples to while away the cold nights 
of Revolutionary America. Here is comedy 
with modern writing but with a theme 
plucked out of American folklore, signifi- 
cant in the past, not in the present. 

To the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the next step, with Eugene O’Neill’s 
Ah, Wilderness! (Random House, $2.50). 
In gentle and reminiscent mood America’s 
most famous dramatist has indited a com- 
edy gracious, nostalgic and trivial. With- 
out the magnetism of George M. Cohan’s 
personality and acting technique to make 
Nat Miller the superb character which, as 
written, he is not, 4h, Wilderness! loses 
the most important reason for its success on 
Broadway this season and on paper is simply 
a pleasant picture of life in a small town in 
1906. Set in the present, the second 
O’Neill play of the season has subject mat- 
ter more suited to the last century and a 
mental attitude more appropriate to the 
days of the author’s youth. It marks a re- 
turn to psychological problems and dramatic 
experimentation from the conventionality of 
Ah, Wilderness!, but it is without any of 
the excitement and fire which characterizes 
O’Neill’s best work. Confused in its the- 
ories and pedestrian in its treatment, Days 
Without End (Random House, $2.50), 
shows no more novelty and vigor in 
thought, technique or language on the 
printed page than it did in production. 

1910 is the period of Double Door 
(French, $1.50), a melodrama offering a 
deadly if unrealistic portrait of a woman 
fanatical with pride of family and wealth. 
Elizabeth McFadden captures her atmo- 
sphere with success and tells her story with 
directness and a good sense of drama. More 
pretentious is another melodrama which 
presents its story in somewhat the same 


atmosphere and offers a leading character 
even more malignant than the Victoria Van 
Bret of Double Door. But The Dark 
Tower (Random House, $2) has two 
authors, two leading wits who should never 
have lent their individual talents to col- 
laboration. Presenting a horrific and re- 
volting leading character, the authors sur- 
round him with pseudo-Maugham dialogue 
and inappropriately comic figures. The re- 
sult is an unfortunate combination of com- 
edy and melodrama which does not jell. 
Alexander Woollcott and George S. Kauf- 
man are, incidentally, the authors. 

A different combination which meets the 
same difficulty is the mixture of reality and 
fantasy in Lennox Robinson’s Is Life 
Worth Living? (Macmillan, $1.25). The 
director of Dublin’s Abbey Theatre is too 
experienced a playwright to go completely 
awry but never does his play reach the 
heights of delightful fantasy which its 
theme promises. The dire effects on a 
commonplace Irish village of repertory pro- 
ductions of literature’s most pessimistic 
plays suggest a picture with great comic 
possibilities; but an avowedly exaggerated 
theme requires a high sense of fantasy and 
a delicate pen, which Js Life Worth 
Living?, close to the earth, does not have. 

The Lake (Doubleday, Doran, $1.50), 
by Dorothy Massingham and Murray Mac- 
Donald, offers an old and worthy story, one 
as true of the past as of the time in which 
the play is written—the tale of a young girl 
who engages herself to a man she does not 
love to escape from entanglements with, on 
the one hand, a married man, and, on the 
other, a domineering mother, only to fall in 
love with her fiancé and lose him through 
death on their wedding day. The play is 
technically imperfect, occasionally over- 
emotional, reminiscent of Ibsen’s weakest 
qualities, but it offers a study which is 
careful and comprehending. With good act- 
ing in its leading role and less revision by 
its director, The Lake might have seemed 
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as far above mediocrity in its New York 
production as it appears to be on paper. 
Close to the present, at least in intent, 
is Come of Age (Doubleday, Doran, 
$1.50), written in doggerel with the pur- 
pose of reflecting in its language the rhythm 
of today as Elizabethan verse caught the 





Eugene O'Neill looks on Connecticut 
and finds it good! Thus the comment 
of Jack McLaren, Canadian artist, 
as he in turn looks on Ah, Wilderness! 


measure of its century. Its prologue takes 
us back to the eighteenth century and the 
suicide of the young poet, Thomas Chatter- 
ton; the remainder of the play shows Chat- 
terton thrust by his bargain with Death into 
the present day and into a love affair which 
does and must end in the youth’s return 
to a waiting master. The theory behind 


the rhythmic writing is ingenious, but the 
falsity and monotony of the instrument used 
to carry it out destroys an interesting fan- 
tastic idea. Without benefit of musical ac- 
companiment and superior acting, Clemence 
Dane’s play is little more than a collection 
of poor rhymes and plodding rhythm. 


It is unfortunate that the one play of 
the group which is in plot, treatment and 
language entirely of the present day is not 
a better piece of work. Let “Em Eat Cake 
(A. A. Knopf, $2) is merely a strident and 
unamusing sequel to an excellent prede- 
cessor, Of Thee I Sing. It is so much of 
today that its subject for satire, an Ameri- 
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can dictatorship, is still in the future; and 
without a realistic model satire must lose 
its force. George Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind have made a somewhat too ob- 
vious and certainly too mechanical attempt 
to repeat a unique success. 


“LA GRANDE SARAH” 
Sarah Bernhardt, by Maurice Baring. 
D. Appleton-Century: $1.50 


= E give thanks—that we have 
lived in her day”, writes Maurice 
Baring in the last lyric paragraphs of his 
Sarah Bernhardt. And we who have been 
deprived of that unique and incommuni- 
cable experience must surely give thanks to 
him for the enthusiasm and discrimination 
with which he has recorded his impressions. 
Swept off his feet once and for all by the 
impact of her genius, Mr. Baring has set 
down a brief and vivid record of Bern- 
hardt the actress, “la grande Sarah” in all 
her splendid and intoxicating glamour. His 
book is exclusively devoted to that which, 
quoting Henry James, he describes as the 
“deep substance” of her being, her per- 
formance on the stage. He dismisses the 
spectacular details of her external life— 
details with which most of her biographers 
have completely obscured the issue—with 
a sentence: “Her life was a whirlwind of 
dates, titles, gleaming swords, fireworks, 
poets and prose writers, men of genius and 
clever men, garlands, smiles, prayers and 
tears. A great clamour rises from it: ap- 
plause, sobs, whistling trains, steamers 
screaming in the fog, a kaleidoscope of all 
countries; a babel of all tongues; shouts of 
enthusiasm, ejaculations of worship, cries 
of passion.” ‘The real Bernhardt was some- 
thing totally different. Offstage she was 
“above all things sensible; she was a good 
friend, a gay companion, and superlatively 
good company, full of spirits and an admi- 
rable mimic.” 
So much for the public and private Bern- 
hardt. It is the actress with whom Mr. 
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Baring is concerned and his book is a study 
of her in her various roles. He has gathered 
together a mass of pertinent material, quot- 
ing liberally from contemporary criticism 
and buitding a verbal picture of the actress 
as she appeared behind the footlights. His 
point of view is that of the intelligent play- 
goer, the enthusiastic lover of beauty, poetry 
and the theatre, and he presents us with 
a succession of remarkably vivid pictures of 
the actress in action. We see her in Fédora, 
startling the audience with “one of those 
explosions of tigerish passion and feline 
seduction which, whether they are good art 
or bad, nobody has been able to match 
since.” Or at the zenith of her power in 
the ’70s and ’80s, when “she had poetry, 
passion, and grace and youth, and first love 
to express. She expressed it easily, with 
unerring poetical tact; there was no strain, 
not a harsh note; it was a symphony of 
golden flutes and on muted strings; a sum- 
mer dawn lit by lambent lightnings, soft 
stars and a clear-cut crescent moon.” Again 
in the first act of La Tosca, “she was a 
miracle of seductiveness and light wit.” 
While in Phédre, undoubtedly her greatest 
role, ‘one saw a woman speaking the precise, 
stately, and musical language of the court 
of Louis XIV, who, by her utterance, the 
plastic beauty of her attitudes and the 
rhythm of her movements opened the gates 
of time, and beyond the veil of the seven- 
teenth century evoked a vision of ancient 
Greece, [and brought the observer] face to 
face with involuntary passion and the 
struggle between it and conscience.” 

In discussing the springs of genius, Mr. 
Baring takes exception to Matthew Ar- 
nold’s theory of intellectual power as the 
motivating force in great acting. “I do not 
believe Rachel or Sarah or Duse or Salvini 
or Irving or indeed any actor had a shred 
of intellectual power.” ‘They had what 
Mr. Baring considers far more important— 
the power of genius and a supreme, in- 
fallible theatric instinct. Obviously neither 
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genius nor instinct lends itself readily to 
exact analysis. In setting down what he 
calls the chief factors of Bernhardt’s means 
of expression, he becomes lyric rather than 
analytical. Describing gesture and gait, 
voice and facial expression, he says: 
“Nobody ever moved better. No such move- 
ment and gestures, no such plastic rhythm, 
has been seen on the stage since then.. .all 
was simple and inevitable and easy, so 
swiftly accomplished that you never had 
time to think of the how, nor was your 





Sarah Bernhardt as she appears on the 
jacket of Maurice Baring’s biography. 


sense sharp enough, however carefully you 
watched, to detect the divine conjury. .. . 
Then there was her voice, that languishing 
voice, so soft, so melting, so perfect in tune 
and in time, with so sure a rhythm, and 
so perfectly clean-cut that one never lost a 
syllable, even when the words seemed to 
float from her lips like a sigh. . . . Sarcey 
wrote: ‘You cannot praise her for knowing 
how to say verse, she is the Muse of poetry 
incarnate. Neither intelligence nor art has 
anything to do with the matter; she is 
guided by a secret instinct’. . . This is all the 
more remarkable because by nature she had 
a weak voice, yet she succeeded by self- 


training, management and tact in achieving 
so great a mastery of modulation, pitch, 
tone that she could express anything. . .” 

Another facet of the mystery which was 
Bernhardt was her superhuman energy. The 
bare outline of her career alone is a miracle 
of achievement. Fragile in appearance, 
doomed in her own opinion to an early 
grave, she held the boards with practically 
no interruption from 1862 to 1923, sixty- 
one years of unremitting and intense labor. 
During all this time, in spite of her ap- 
parent lack of control, her spectacular rages, 
her luxurious and extravagant life, she 
submitted uncompromisingly to the disci- 
pline of the theatre. She had to work, to 
rehearse, to appear at the theatre on time, 
to “obey the summons of the call boy” like 
any other private in the theatrical ranks, 
and she did it without comment or com- 
plaint. Her preéminent sanity made her 
as conscientious as a workman as she was 
flamboyant as a star. 

It is a temptation to multiply quotations 
from Mr. Baring’s glowing if flowery de- 
scriptions. Like a series of old photographs, 
some clear, some clouded, some dated, and 
many stained with forgotten laughter and 
tears, he evokes half-remembered memories 
and moods. He succeeds in re-creating the 
“electric shock” of her presence and makes 
the reader realize, even if he has never seen 
her, the impact and the quality of her 
genius. To those who love the theatre and 
the unusual in humanity, his book will be 
a joy. To those who live it, it will be of 
value as the picture of a certain style in 
acting in its most perfect manifestation. 
The flower itself is reflected here, mirrored 
in the enthusiasm of an ardent observer. 


The Voice: Its Production and Re- 
production, by Douglas Stanley and 
J. P. Maxfield. Pitman: $2.50 
O speak well, to sing well, to make 
your voice carry to others the mes- 
sage of your own personality or of a char- 
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acter you create as an actor or a singer, is 
the ambition of every artist who uses his 
voice as a tool. It is an ambition rarely 
satisfied. City living, forcing the human 
voice against the sound of machines and 
engines all day long, is not conducive to 
good tone. The teaching of singing is gen- 
erally so groping and unsound in its meth- 
ods that more voices are spoiled than are 
helped by its processes, and a beautiful, 
natural voice is a rare gift. More and more, 
however, with the growth of recording in- 
struments and especially with the increasing 
influence of the radio, the importance of 
a beautiful, impressive voice is growing. A 
book, therefore, that encourages the hope, 
based on scientific principles, that any 
voice not already tormented out of its 
character, can have an effective range of 
three octaves, with the vibrancy necessary 
for audience satisfaction, will be accepted 
as a wish fulfillment by thousands. 

Just such a book is The Voice. It is 
divided into several parts. It begins 
with an analysis of the fundamentals of 
sound, including study of the organs 
of speech, and a scientific analysis of the 
materials and methods of sound meas- 
urement. A main section deals with vo- 
cal technique, the principles on which 
it is based, the elements of the human 
speech organs, an analysis of good and 
bad methods of training, and, in con- 
clusion, an assured statement of what a 
singer should know. The third section 
deals with sound recording and reproduc- 
ing, with the technique of the radio, how 
it may be improved by science and how 
the capacities of the human voice may be 
trained to adjust themselves to use repro- 
ductive instruments to better advantage. 
If you have lived long among musicians and 
know how the differences in character, 
training, bodily equipment, mental ap- 


proach, taste or the lack of it, heighten the 
differences between the voices of singers, 
you may not be ready to welcome the auth- 
ors’ assurance of success in making a 
voice big and beautiful by right training 
and mechanics. But you will welcome their 
hope and give their theory sound trial and 
the book they write a thorough study. 


The Witch of Wych Street, by Leo 
Waitzkin. Harvard: $1.25. 

LIZA VESTRIS is slowly coming 

into her own. Until recently her real 
contribution to the development of the the- 
atre has been obscured by the incontro- 
vertible fact that she was a woman and a 
spirited, pretty and seductive woman at 
that. It seemed impossible and perhaps a 
little unfair that so piquant an individual 
—‘‘Phoebus Apollo in breeches, by Gad!” — 
should also be a pioneer in stagecraft, the 
first producer in London to bring realism, 
taste and a remarkable degree of technical 
perfection to the London stage. 

It is a pleasure to find that Vestris is 
beginning to be better known and more 
intelligently appreciated. Mr. Leo Waitz- 
kin’s booklet is an excellent introduction to 
her career and an invaluable addition to the 
more personal and often scandalous chroni- 
cle that her biographers have given us. He 
claims even greater laurels for her than 
does Professor E. Bradlee Watson, who in 
his Sheridan to Robertson first proclaimed 
himself her ardent champion. Mr. Waitz- 
kin is particularly interested in the technical 
innovations which Vestris brought to the 
theatre. He quotes chapter and verse of 
contemporary comment and criticism, and 
marshals much valuable material to prove 
his point. His booklet is a well-earned 
tribute to Lucia Elizabetta Bartolozzi, 
none other than Eliza Vestris, first Lessee 
Lady of the English stage. 
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Doris Ulmann 


Oh he was a lord of high degree 

And she was a Lass from the Low Countriee, 
But she loved his Lordship so tenderly. 

Oh sorrow, sing sorrow. . 


Now she sleeps in the valley 
Where the wild flowers nod, 
And no one knows she loved him 


But herself and God. 


One morn when the sun was on the mead 
She passed his door on a milk-white steed, 
She smiled and she spoke 

But he paid no heed. 

Oh sorrow, sing sorrow. ... 


Now she sleeps in the valley. ... 
Ef you be a Lass from the Low Countriee 
Don’t love no Lord of high degree, 


They hain’t got no heart nor sympathy 
Oh sorrow, sing sorrow. 


Now she sleeps in the valley. ... 








IN MEMORIAM 


HuGuH Sraicup: 1859-1934 


Seventy-five years old when 
he fell dead on the streets of 
Murphy, North Carolina, 
Hugh Stalcup was known for 
his songs throughout the 
region where he lived. John 
Jacob Niles has recorded fif- 
teen of these songs, of which 
“The Lass of the Low 
Countriee” is the most fam- 
ous. He is seen here transcrib- 
ing it as Hugh Stalcup sings. 
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&* 4T THE Rise of the Curtain, 
I salute you! Thus the title of this 
old theatre engraving whose exact 
source and significance are unknown. 
But it is old; and it is of the theatre. 
Fit material for a theatre collection 
specializing in the unusual! 





ROBERT FRIDENBERG 
GALLERIES 


OLD THEATRICAL PORTRAITS FOR 
REPRODUCTION AND COLLECTING 





22 WEST 56TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





4% ONLY A marionette enthusi- 
ast who knew his puppets could fail 
to be surprised by the length and 
scope of “A Check List of Books Re- 
lating to Marionettes” published in 
The Book Collector’s Quarterly. 4 
bibliography of French, German, 
Italian, and English language books 
dealing with marionettes—some at 
length and some in passing—it con- 
tains upwards of two hundred titles 
and covers puppeteering in the four 
corners of the world, in all periods. 
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BARNET J. BEYER, INC. 


EARLY AND MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
AUTOGRAPHS MANUSCRIPTS 


List on Request 


5 EAST 52ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 








WANTED 

THE MASK, Volume Seven, Numbers 3 
and 4. Box 7, T. A. M. 

LA SceNnoGrRaFiIaA, by Carlo. Ferrari. 
Hoepli, Milan, 1902. Box 9, T. A. M. 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, Volume One, 
Number 3—May,1917. Box 10,T. A. M. 

MONUMENTA SCENICA, Volumes One and 
Eleven. Box 36, T. A. M. 

PROGRAM of first Philadelphia perform- 
ance of Macbeth with Craig settings. 
Box 44, T. A. M. 

















OR the title of this page we go 

back to the source of the word 
gazette—gaza, meaning a_ treasure. 
The page is a deliberate temptation. 
It represents the Editors of ‘THEATRE 
Arts for the first time intruding on 
the advertising pages to encourage 
their readers—and especially theatres, 
colleges, libraries—to build up the 
past of the theatre through the only 
living record: in books, prints, play- 
bills, and so forth. The growth of 
theatre museums during the last five 
years, the establishment of new collec- 
tions, the fresh interest of collectors, 
are evidence of a renaissance in the 
theatre field. With every desire that 
our readers may succumb, we present 
the temptations offered herewith. 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 


PUBLIC SALES FROM OCTOBER TO MAY 
THEATRE COLLECTORS’ MATERIAL 
FREQUENTLY INCLUDED 


30 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


** * CHARLES DICKEN 'S as 
producer isn't as well known to our 
day as Charles Dickens as author. 
But a letter he wrote, to Angus 
Fletcher, regarding his amateur com- 
pany’s proposed performance at Edin- 
burgh, sold for £56 in a late 1933 
auction in London. 
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SHAW’S habit of scribbling his 
comments on caricatures of himself 
and on premier programs has fur- 
nished material for several collectors. 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD, RARE 
AND OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


Catalogue 42 
containing plays, playbills, por- 
traits and books on scenic de- 
sign, theatre architecture, masks, 
marionettes, the circus, stage 
lighting, make-up, gesture, danc- 
ing, conjuring, etc., in all Euro- 
pean languages, will be sent post 

free on request. 
79 High Street 
NEWPORT Monmouthshire ENGLAND 


t MA 1GGS ome hiiiieine 504 
contains an illustration from Alabas- 
ter’s Roxana Tragaediz frontis- 
piece important because it bears 
the earliest known representation 
of the interior of an English theatre. 





GAZETTE 


———___———— 
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VOLUME ONE, NUMBER 1 


Old Playbills; Theatre 
Prints and Engravings; 
Plays; Rare Books; First 
Editions; Manuscripts, 





** 4 SELECTION of Osce@ 
Wilde’s works, among them The Im. 
portance of Being Earnest, most of 
them inscribed to his friend Charles 
Ricketts, made up a_ sought-afte 
group at a recent auction. 


Co.L.Lectors’ LURE 

RICCOBONI, Louis. Histoire du Theatr 
Italien. 1727. Contains 17 full-page 
Commedia dell’Arte engravings. Fing 
copy. $15. Box 6, T. A. M. 

THE MARIONETTE, Volume One (Numbers 
1-12, ine.), Florence, 1918. Bound jg 
a single volume. Excellent conditiog, 
$10. Box 12, T. A. M. 

Two GARRICK PLAYBILLS. Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Mourning Bride, 1769, 
Much Ado About Nothing, 1789. §, 
Box 40, T. A. M. 

GEORGE DANDIN. Engraving of Act 3 
Drawn by Coypel, engraved by 4 
Dubose. Fair condition. $3. Box if 

SEILHAMER. History of the American 
Theatre, 1749-1797. 3 vols. Phila 
delphia, 1891. $15. Box 29, T. AM 

XAVERY. Het Italiaansch Tooneel (¢ 
1770). Considered source-book of in- 
formation on Commedia  dell’Arte 
Magnificient copy. £12, carriage paid 
Box 22, T. A. M. 

THO. MIDDLETON. Two plays, bound 
separately in leather. In each case, 
all sheets present and laid in larger 
sheets. Anything for a Quiet Life 
1662. The Mayor of Quinborough, 
1661. Both, $12. Box 19, T. A. M. 

SABBATTINI. D’Pratica de _ Fabrica 
Scene, Authentic first edition, 1637, 
£12/10/-. carriage paid. Box 2. 

PIERCE EGAN. Life of an Actor, London, 
1825. Good copy of scarce first edi- 
tion, 27 plates, excellent impressions, 
four text pages out. $10. Box 83. 

MEMORIES OF THE YOUNG Rosctvws, first 
edition, uncut, by G. D. Harley. Lon 
don, 1804. $15. Box 42, T. A. M. 

LEON BakstT. Designs in coior for The 
Sleeping Princess. Preface by André 
Levinson. London, 1923. Pages 1!" 
by 15”. Fine condition, $30. Box 9% 

GoRDON CraiGc. Collection of 31 “Black 
Figure” woodcuts. Including theat- 
rical designs, marionettes, etc. Very 
limited issue, with manuscript text by 
the artist. Box 41, T. A. M. 

LEON BaAksT. André Levinson’s story of 
his life. Berlin, 1922. American edi- 
tion 250 numbered copies, this being 
number 260. Vellum, cover slightly 
soiled, excellent condition. $30. Box 100 

Scene. Edward Gordon Craig. London, 
1923. Excellent condition, cover 
soiled. $3. Box 86, T. A. M. 

THREE ENGLISH THEATRE ITEMS. A Phil 
osophical Inquiry into the Source of 
the Pleasures Derived from Tragit 
Representations from Which is De- 
duced the Secret of Giving Dramate 
Interest to Tragedies Intended for 
the Stage. By M. M-Dermot. Lon 
don, 1824. First edition. Journal of 4 
London Playgoer, 1851-1866, by Henry 
Morley. London, 1891. The Old Play- 
Goer, by William Robson. First 
tion, London, 1846. $15 for the three 





Box 103, T. A. M. 
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Malvern Festival 


Any 
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WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 


JULY 23 to AUGUST 18, 1934 
SEVEN PLAYS IN EACH WEEK 
including the 
NEW PLAY BY JOHN DRINKWATER 


Theatre Program 
A MAN’S HOUSE... .John Drinkwater 
INTERLUDE OF YOUTH 
Author Unknown 


THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF 
ST. BERNARD......... Henri Ghéon 
(Adapted by Barry Jackson) 


THE MOON IN THE YELLOW 


eae Denis Johnston 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL.. Bernard Shaw 
ER eee David Stewart 


Lectures on the plays and their dramatic 
background given by 


Professor Allardyce Nicol!, M.A. 
Dr. F. S. Boas, LL.D. 


Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, Litt.D. 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, M.A. 


For descriptive illustrated folders apply 
leading travel agents, or 


MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES 
PANTON HOUSE 


25 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1I. 


| pmapeeteaeerenee seat ane 














SCHOOL FOR COMEDY 


TEN WEEKS’ STUDY AND PERFORMANCE 
(June 4th to August 11th) 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
ALBERT FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
Historical Development with Production 
of Representative Comedies from 
Aristophanes to Coward 
A Carnival of Comedy 
A New Play Each Week 
Repeat Performances Final Week 


Accredited Work in Acting, Direction, 
Diction, Choral Reading and Eurythmics 


Cornell College Summer Colony 


Mount Vernon PROSPECTUS 
IOWA Sent on Request 








LITTLE THEATRE 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 

EVERYMAN THEATRE, 

HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 

SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 

PRODUCTION, 1934 
Three Sessions: 
July 80th-August 18th............ BATH 
August 16th-August 30th......... BATH 
August 3ist-September 9th.... LONDON [| 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study } | 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 
roducers. Public performances of Classic and 
deen plays given by members in Little 
Theatre, Open-Air Theatre and historic 
Pump Rooms of Bath. Final performances of 
Festival Plays in London. Motor tours to 
Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Abbey, Malvern 
Festival, Salisbury Cathedral and Stonehenge. 
Beautiful West-country centre. Inclusive Fee | | 
for session, Three pounds fourteen shillings. } | 
Accommodation provided in historical 18th- 
century mansion if desired. 


Apply Hon. Sec., CITIZEN HOUSE, 











BATH, ENGLAND 








GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 


LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 


15th Season 
June 30-August 25 


Acting ® Production 


and related courses 





Theatre Performances Weekly 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


} DIRECTORS 











OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 
Manhattan Theatre 


Colony 


at Ogunquit, Maine 
Eighth Season 
JULY AND AUGUST 


A season of New York successes 
and new plays with a company of 
Broadway actors and stars of na- 
tional fame. Scenic and lighting 
eects prepared in our own 
workshops with the same care and 
artistic sympathy thet is displayed 
in the best metropolitan produc- 
tions. 


Twenty apprentices will be ac- 
cepted at the Colony for training 
in the theory and practice of stage 
work including History of the 
Drama, Stage Craft and Decora- 
tion, Directing and Acting, Stage 
Diction, Stage Lighting Costum- 
ing, Make-up, Dramatic Criticism 
and Playwriting. 


Application for membership in the 
Colony should be made to: 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
226 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 








On " Island in the 
Ocean near Cape Cod \ 
HIDELAN RIC} 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard Island 


23rd year 





Dramatic Art, Acting, Dancing, Stage 
Direction, Professional Stock Company 
playing nightly in our own Play House. 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Boating. 


Winter School, Cleveland, Ohio 











\ For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1103 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 
X\ oi 




















— University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Sixth Summer Season 
June 22nd to August 17th 


ACTING STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTING COSTUMING 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 


* 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Diroctor of Play Production 
THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 
ALEXANDER WYCKOFF 
Stagecraft 
EVELYN COHEN 





Costumiere 
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HELEN FORD STAFFORD | 


Dramatic Director 
FIRST ACTORS’ STUDIO 
The first Actors’ Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and ex- 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unavoid- 
able strain of the usual theatre rehearsals. 


e 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 


. 
Courses in acting technique, radio broadcast- 
ing and public speaking. 

Private instruction. Coaching in parts. 


. 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” 
—Rachei Crothers. 
SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 


Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza 
New York City Circle 7-7000 


BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 


Announces Seventh Season 
and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct ob- 
servation of the work of a dis- 
tinguished acting company and by 
the production of student plays » 
The apprentice group is under the 
direction of F. Theodore Cloak » 
A moderate fee will be charged 
for the season » Ten weeks be- 
ginning June 25th. 


The 1933 Acting Company included 


Helen Menken John Beal 

Walter Kingsford June Walker 

Rose Hobart Charles Coburn 
Geoffrey Kerr Katherine Alexander 


For Membership in Apprentice Group 
apply to 
F. Theodore Cloak 


Berkshire Playhouse 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


Biography |THE SENTIMENTAL YEARS 
NIJINSKY with a picture of the American theatre 
by Romola Nijinsky, with foreword by from 1835 to 1860, by E. Douglas 
Paul Claudel. Simon and Schuster. Branch. D. Appleton-Century. 


THEY ALi SANG 
by Edward B. Marks. 
La Comepie Francaise, 1927-1932 


by Edouard Champion. 
verneur, Paris. 


BEN JONSON 
by John Palmer. 


Ceci. SHARP 
by A. H. Fox-Strangways, in collabora- 
tion with Maud Karpeles. Oxford. 

WiLL SHAKESPEARE 
by Joseph Auslander. 


Viking Press. Viking Press. 


Daupeley-Gou- 


LITERATURE, Music, THEATRE AND 
CINEMA 
by Zelinsky, Glebov, Markov and Sutv 
rin. No. 9 of New Soviet Library, Gol- 
lancz, London. To be published. 
Le THEATRE ALLEMAND 
D’AvsourD ’Hut 


by René Lauret. 


John Day Co. 
STEPHEN Foster, AMERICA’S 
TROUBADOUR 

by John Tasker 
WHATEVER Goes Up 

The Hazardous Fortunes of a Natural | 

Born Gambler, by George C. Tyler in 

collaboration with J. C. Furnas. Bobbs,| THE INDIAN THEATRE 

Merrill. by R. K. Yajnik. George Allen and Un- 


SARAH BERNHARDT | win, London. 


Howard. Crowell. 


by Maurice Baring. D. Appleton-Cen-| Le THEATRE ET Nous 
tury. by Fortunat Strowski. 

1 Was A GERMAN WELTGESCHICHTE DES THEATERS 
by Ernst Toller. William Morrow. 


by Joseph Gregor. 


ao ee leiiesionial . 
Gop’s POCKE! | Tue Art or THE Actor 
Life of Samuel Hadlock, Jr., an early | by C. Coquelin, translated by 
nineteenth-century showman, by Rachel Semerty, Alien and Unwia. Leadon 
Field. Macmillan. ; 


Ma Vie Dans L’Art 


Elsie 


|A History or EurorpEAN 
LITERATURE 


by C. Stanislavski. ‘Translate ; , 
id AR saya ee ee see by Laurie Magnus. Norton. 
Ar 33 LITERATURE OF THE ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE 
by Jefferson Butler Fletcher. Macmillan. 
THE GOLDEN Day 


by Lewis Mumford. White Oak Library 
Edition. Norton. 


by Eva LeGallienne. Longmans, Green. 


History and Criticism 


SHAKESPEARE MAN AND ArtTIStT 

by Edgar Fripp. Oxford. 
MANUSCRIPT OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
HAMLET AND THE PROBLEMS oF ITs 
TRANSMISSION 

by J. Wilson. 
A CoMPANION 
STUDIES 

edited by Harley Granville-Barker and 

G. B. Harrison. Macmillan. 


Plays and Anthologies 


THREE PLAys 
Serena Blandish, Meteor and 
ond Man, by 8S. N. Behrman. 
and Rinehart. 
THREE PLAys 
by Ivan Turgenev. 
THREE PLAyYs 
Too True to be Good, Village Wooing 
and On the Rocks, by Bernard Shaw. 
Dodd, Mead. 
THREE PLAys 
The Garbage Man, Airways, Inc., and 
Fortune Heights, by John Dos Passos. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


The Sec- 


Farrar 


Dover Macmillan. 


TO SHAKESPEARE 


Cassell, London. 


THEATRE ART 
Its Progress through Four Centuries. 
By Lee Simonson. W. W. Norton and | 
Museum of Modern Art. 


ITALIAN PopuLarR CoMED) 
K. M. Lea. Oxford. June. 


by 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligma, 


Stage Designing & 
Costumes 
Text & Illus. 
OLIVER MESSEL $11y 





American Costume Book 


FRANCES H. HAIRE sy 
Nijinsky 
ROMOLA NIJINSKY 44 
Serena Blandish, Meteor, 
and Second Man 
S. N. BEHRMAN 29 


Best One-Act Plays of 1933 
ed. J. W. MARRIOTT 25 


They Shall Not Die 
JOHN WEXLEY 2 
Shining Hour 
KEITH WINTER 
Marriage Is No Joke 
JAMES BRIDIE 13 


The Mocking Bird 
LIONEL 


Tourists Accommodated 
DOROTHY CANFIELD — 3 
We are expecting from RUSSIA ship. 
ments of recent representative Russian 
plays and books on the theatre,—in Rus 
sian, of course. Orders for special books 
will be promptly forwarded to our repre 
sentative in Moscow. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street New York, N. ¥. 


STERWER 
FOSTER 


Americas Troubadour 
—" TASKER HOWARD 


Author of 
“OUR AMERICAN 
MUSIC” 


HARRY HANSEN 
(N.Y.World-Telegram) 
says: ‘Mr. Howard has 
done a fine job... and 
deserves the thanks of 
all Americans.” 
IMustrated. $3.50 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
New York 
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Best One-Actr PLays or 1933 
edited by J. W. Marriott. Harrap 


London. 
Firry One-Acr PLAys 


and edited Constance M. 
Victor Gollancz, London. 


selected by 


Martin. 


Famous PLaAys or 1933-34 
Six plays including The Distaff Side 
and The Wind and the Rain. Gollanes 
London. 


PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN COMEDY 
Fulgens and Lucrece, Ralph Rowte 
Doister, Gammer Gurton’s Needle a 
Supposes; edited with introduction 
F. S. Boas. Oxford. 


please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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five ELIZABETHAN COMEDIES 
Campaspe, Old Wives Tale, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, Shoemaker’s Holiday 
and Merry Devil of Edmonton; edited 
by A. K. Mcllwraith, World’s Classics, 
Oxford. 

SEVEN SACRED PLAYS 
introduction by Sir Francis Younghus- 


band. Methuen, London. 


suorT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN His- 
rorY AND LITERATURE 


edited by Olive Price. Volume III. 
French. 
SetecTED PLAYS By WEBSTER AND 
ForD ; 
selected with introduction by G. B. Har- 
rison. Everyman’s Library. Dutton. 
One-Acr PLAys FOR STAGE AND 
STUDY 





Twenty contemporary plays. Preface by 
Alice Gerstenberg. French. 

Famous PLAys or 1934 
Six plays. Gollancz, London. Septem- | 
ber. 

Four PLays or St. CLARE 
by Laurence Housman. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. London. 

MASTER OF THE REVELS 
by Don Marquis. Doubleday, Doran. 

Four SAINTS IN THREE Acts 
by Gertrude Stein. Random House. 

THey SHALL Nort Die 
by John Wexley. Knopf. 

Topacco Roap 
by Jack Kirkland, from the 
Caldwell novel. Viking Press. 


Erskine 





WITHIN THE GATES 

by Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 
Tourists ACCOM MODATED 

by Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt, Brace. 


VICTORIA 
A play to read, by 
Doubleday, Doran. 
THe WIND AND THE RAIN 
by Merton Hodge. Gollancz, London. 
THe Dark Tower 
by Alexander Woollcott and George S. 
Kaufman. Random House. 
Marriace Is No Joke 
by James Bridie. Constable, London. 
THe Joyous SEASON 
by Philip Barry. Samuel French. 
Mary or ScorLANp 
by Maxwell 
Doran. 
THe SHINING Hour 
by Keith Winter. Doubleday, Doran. 
Cuive or INbIA .* 
by W. I. Lipscomb and R. J. Minney. 
Gollancz, London. 


Peace oN Eartu 


Kathleen Norris. 


Anderson. Doubleday, 


New Plays 
To Read 


Philip Barry’s latest play 


THE JOYOUS SEASON 


“It is a play that lies close to the heart 
of things and speaks honestly about 
tremulous matters that are seldom 
mentioned in the theatre.” 


Brooks Atkinson, NV. Y. Times 
Price $2.00 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


By Lawrence LANGNER and 
ARMINA MARSHALL LANGNER 


Price $2.00 


The School for Husbands 
Adapted in rhyme by 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN and 
LAWRENCE LANGNER 


Price $2.00 


Double Door 
By EvizasetH McFappen 


Price $1.50 


Peace on Earth 
By Georce SKLAR and 
ALBERT MALTZ 
$1.50 (cloth) 75¢ (paper) 


New Plays 
For Little Theatres 


THE JOYOUS SEASON 

BY CANDLELIGHT 

THE CRADLE SONG 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 
PADDY THE NEXT BEST THING 
PAYMENT DEFERRED 
HAWK ISLAND 

GIRLS IN UNIFORM 

THE MIDDLE WATCH 
WINDOW PANES 

THE IMPROPER DUCHESS 
HISS! BOOM!! BLAH!!! 
THE TAVERN 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
GOOD-BYE AGAIN 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK 
BIRD IN HAND 

THE MAD HOPES 
THREE-CORNERED MOON 
BERKELEY SQUARE 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
THE GHOST TRAIN 

MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 


Samuel French 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 








by George Sklar and Albert Maltz | 
French. 

THE Mockinc Birp 
by Lionel Hale. H. F. W. Deane, 


London. 
Come or AGE 

by Clemence Dane. 
UNcLE Tom’s CaBin 

by A. E. Thomas, from an earlier 


dramatization by George L. Aiken. D. 
Appleton-Century. 


Doubleday, Doran. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE ART OF THE DANCE 


by Isadora Duncan 
EDITED BY SHELDON CHENEY 


bape singularly suggestive and informative essays, a unique 
contribution to the subject and a trenchant document in the 
history of the modern art. ‘I think no other dancer can read this 
book without feeling new inspiration, understanding, new life, and 
certainly no dance student will read it without profit, stimulus, 
deeper insight.""—From Sheldon Cheney's introduction. 


Price $7.50 





LA ARGENTINA 


by Andre Levinson 


A STUDY 


IN SPANISH DANCING 


By the Author of 


"The Life of Leon Bakst”’ 


“La Danse d'Aujourd'hui” 


“La Danse au Théatre™ 


Edition limited to 500 copies—with 32 plates 
Price $10.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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by Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese Rich 
ardson. French. June. 


THE LAKE | 
by Dorothy Massingham, in conjunction 
with Murray MacDonald. Doubleday, 
Doran. 

A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN 
by James Bridie. Dodd, Mead. 


OLIVER OLIVER 
by Paul Osborn. French. 


THE ScHoo. FoR HuUsBANDS 
by Arthur Guiterman and Lawrence 
Langner. French. 


Bic-HEARTED HERBERT | 
zs | 


SALVATION SOMEHOW 
by Humbert Wolfe. Gollancz, London 


Dous_e Door 
by Elizabeth McFadden. French. 

Let ’EmM Eat CAke 
by George S. Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind. A. A. Knopf. 

CyYRANO DE BERGERAC 
by Edmond Rostand, translated by H. 
B. Dole. Jacket Library, National Home 
Library Association. 

THE Pursuit oF Happiness 
by Lawrence and Armina Langner. 
French. 


Hiss! Boom!! Bian!!! 
by George Middleton. French. 
Wuat HapreNep THEN? 
by Lillian Trimble Bradley. 
London. 


Gollanez, 


TUSITALA 
by L. Hines and F. King. Chatto and 
Windus, London. 
GROTESQUES 
by Cloyd Head. Dramatic Publishing 
Co. 
MEN IN WHITE 
by Sidney Kingsley. Covici, Friede. 
Nurse CAVELL 
by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts and C. S. 
Forester. John Lane, The Bodley Head, 


London. 


THE Way OF THE WorRLD 
by William Congreve. Temple Drama- 
tists Series. Dutton. 


THE Wuite Devi. 
by John Webster. Temple Dramatists 
Series. Dutton. 


THE MALCONTENT 
by John Marston. 
Series. Dutton. 


THE BLIND GopvEss 
by Ernst Toller. John Lane, The Bod- 
ley Head, London. 


BELLS OF THE MADONNA 
by Belle R. Laverack. Beacon Press. 


Temple Dramatists 


Poetry, Music and Dance 


THE PuritaANs AND Music 
In England and New England. A Con- 
tribution to the Cultural History of 





Two Nations. By Percy A. Scholes. 
Oxford. 
LEGENDS AND DANCES OF OLD 
MEeExIco 


by Norma Schwendener. A. S. Barnes. | 


AMERICAN BALLADS AND Fork 
SoNGs 
collected and compiled by John A. | 
Lomax and Alan Lomax. Macmillan. 


Music ON THE AIR 
by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. Viking. 


Musica INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
Native RACES oF SOUTH AFRICA 

by Percival Kirby. Oxford. 
THE Crows 


Poems with a New England background | 
by David McCord. Scribner’s. 


BALLETOMANIA 
by Arnold Haskell. Gollanez, London. 
September. 

Les VISAGEs DE LA DANSE 
by André Levinson. 


Miscellaneous 


THE AMERICAN CosTUME Book 
by Frances H. Haire. A. S. Barnes. 
ELIZABETHAN PAGEANTRY 
by Harriet Klamroth Morse. 
Publications. 
STaGE DESIGNS AND CosTUMES 
by Oliver Messel. John Lane, London. 
CosTUME AND FASHION 
in the nineteenth century, by Herbert 
Norris and Oswald Curtis. Dutton. 
ENGLISH COosTU ME IN THE AGE OF 


ELIZABETH 
by Iris Brooke. Macmillan. 


Studio 





ANILINE 


DYES 


SUPPLIES 


Color Book and 
Price List on Request 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CoQ, 
130 West 21st St., New York City 


SCENIC — 


PAINTS 











Diz WELT DER MASKE 
by Ilse Schneider-Lengyel. 
BUILDING CHARACTER THROUGH 
DRAMATIZATION 
by Jessica Childs. Row, Peterson. 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
by M. V. C. Jeffreys and R. W. Stop- 
ford. Dutton. 
TECHNIQUE OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
by A. K. Boyd. Harrap, London. 
CATALOGUE OF DRAMATIC PorTrRAITS 
In the Theatre Collection of the Har- 
vard College Library. By Lillian Ar- 
villa Hall. Volume IV. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 
THE SMALL STAGE AND Its EgQutp- | 
MENT 
by R. Angus Wilson. George Allen and 
Unwin, London. 
SCENIC EQUIPMENT FOR THE SMALL 
STAGE 
by R. Angus Wilson. George Allen and 
Unwin, London. 
A PLAYErR’s HANDBOOK 
Theory and practice of acting. By 
Samuel Selden. F. S. Crofts. 
Fine Art 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. Oxford. June. 
MEXICAN PAINTING 
Reproductions of paintings by Mexican 
artists of 1800-50, with foreword by 
Robert Montenegro. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 

THREE CENTURIES OF 
CoLoNIAL ARCHITECTURE 
Photographs. D. Appleton-Century. 
ARCHBOLOGICAL MONUMENTS OF 


MeExIco 
Photographs of prehistoric relics. D. 


MEXICAN 





PRINTING | 
LETTERHEADS 


Printed on High Grade 
Rag content 20-Lb. Bond 


99 PER 1000 
In single 1000 lots 


Mail your copy and check to DEPT. t. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1350 BROADWAY 


Telephone CHickering 4-0122 


PRICES ON OTHER PRINTED MATTER 


EQUALLY AS INTERESTING 


NEW YORK City 














Appleton-Century. 


A Theatre Library 


Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 
Forty-eight plates from origi- 
nal drawings of theatres, 
opera houses, and motion pic- 
ture theatres, already com- 
pleted or in project. With an 


introduction by the artist. 
° $7.50 





Drawings for the 


Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 
Selected reproductions which 


stand as a record of the work 

of one of America’s foremost 

designers; a prophecy for the 

theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 
2 


A Theatre Library 
By Rosamond Gilder 


A descriptive list of one hun- 
dred books serving as a guide 
to intelligent reading on the 
theatre as well as providing 
a basis for the collection of a 
theatre library. Published for 
the National Theatre Confer- 
ence. e $1.00 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th St., New York 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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SCHOOL OF m 


FULL COURSE for the STAGE 
THOROUGH TRAINING for TEACHERS 


acting 

stage-craft 

mime and technique 
of movement 

choral and group-work 

production 

dancing 

fencing 

phonetics 

speech training 

history of drama and 
development of the 
stage 

poetics 


UCHORICS—Training in 
RHYTHM to WORDS & MUSIC 








Prospectus from 


The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 


54a, Circus Road 
N.W.8 


Theatre Studios 
LONDON 











fA LONDON SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


(Incorporating the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF MIME) 

17 Berners St. W. 1, 
London, England. 
PRINCIPAL 

MISS GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL 

B.A. Lond., L.R.A.M. & L.G.S.M. (Eloc.) 


(Head of Dept. DRAMA, Polytechnic, Regent 
Street; late Lecturer BRIGHTON MUNICI- 
PAL TRAINING COLLEGE) 


FULL TRAINING—STAGE & SCREEN 
6th SUMMER SCHOOL OF MIME. 
DRAMA- AND CHORIC SPEAKING 


TO BE HELD AT STRAT?FORD-ON- 
AVON, AUGUST 8th TO 18th, 1934. 


For all particulars apply Secretary. 


f 

















COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production — Pantomime — Story 
Telling — Speech— Phonetics — Voice — 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 


mitory. 
44th Year 
Summer School—June 18-July 27 
Address REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 














DAVID BELASCO— 


master mind of the Theatre—wrote 
this caption under a photograph of 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


“The Great Teacher” 
WHETHER you are studying for the stage 
. or perfecting your dramatic art... 
or preparing for a motion picture career, 
your progress will be rapid and definite un- 
der the guidance of this celebrated coach 
and "teacher of stars'’ . among whom 
are Ina Claire . . . Katharine Hepburn... 
Helen Hayes . . . Jane Wyatt. . . Carol 
Stone . . . and Osgood Perkins. 
Individual or class instruction, day or eve- 
ning. Special courses for Teachers, Public 
Speakers and Singers. Write for literature. 
Special Summer Class Starts July 10th 
235 East 62d St., N. Y. C. RHinelander 4-7900 








BONSTELLE SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMA AND DANCE 


Founded by Jessie Bonstelle in 1925 


OURSES in all branches 
of Dramatic Art and Clas- 
sical and Modern Dancing. 
For information, Address: 


e 
MISS MAY EDISS, Director, 
c/o English Speaking Union, 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Under direction of DAVID ITKIN 
offers 3-year Diploma and _ shorter 
courses. Actual experience in play, 
through rehearsal and appearance 
before audience. Diction, voice, 
production, 

Complete facilities for 
EVENING STUDY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTION COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS AND COACHES 
ENROLL NOW 
Dept. T. A., De Paul University Bldg. 
64 East Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 








FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Acting, Directing, Teaching, — 
Stage, Musical Comedy, Talking 
Pictures,—Radio Broadcasting,— 
Public Speaking, General Culture. 
Two Theatres; Complete 
Radio Equipment 
Separate Children's Department 
Summer Term—July 9-Aug. 17 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue upon request 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57th St., New York City 
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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


COURSES IN 


DIRECTION 
VOICE AND DICTION 
REHEARSAL AND 
PERFORMANCE 
HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE 
STAGECRAFT 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
LIGHT AND COLOR 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the University 
Theatre. 


Students with satisfactory un- 
dergraduate preparation may 
complete requirements for de- 
gree within one year. 





A New Course 
PLAYWRITING LABORATORY 
will be given in 1934-35 by 
WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 
dramatic critic of the 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN - RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY: IN 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


SUMMER COURSE 
August 6 - August 24 
Modern Dance, Creative Composition for 
both solo and group. Fifteen class les- 
sons 10 A.M. to | P.M. Daily except Sat- 
urday. Percussion Practice, Analysis of 
musical accompaniment. 

Including three special evenings of 
demonstrations, lectures and concerts. 
Thursdays at 8:30 P.M. 
REGISTER NOW 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St., N. ¥.C. SChuyler 4-1216 














The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 
Studios 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


A full-time course for talented 
young men and women, estab- 
lished in 1928, based on the expe- 
rience of the Neighborhood Play- 
house in its eighteen years of ex- 
perimental productions. 

Irene Lewisohn 

Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON OCTOBER-MAY 1933-34 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
441 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. EL 5-5125 


DIRECTORS | 





THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Under the Direction of 


GEORGES BALANCHINE 


Complete foundation in _ classical 
technique, Adagio, Character, History 
of the Dance. 

Daily Rehearsals of modern ballets 
composed by Georges Balanchine for 
public demonstrations. 

Faculty: Georges Balanchine, Pierre 
Viadimirov, Tamara Geva, Dorothie 
Littlefield. 

Administration: Vladimir Dimitriew, 
Lincoln E. Kirstein, Edward M. M. 
Warburg. 

Send for Brochure 
637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Wickersham 2-7667 




















Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


Alviene 2 Theatre 


(40th Year) 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, | 


Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce, Etc. 
DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Stock Theatre training. Public student 
appearances . . . a week in each play . . . directed 
and prcduced by professional play directors under 
the personal supervision and direction of 


—Screen and Radio all in the one course. 


Classes limited to 15 students 
necessitating early registration. 
For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. 





Mr. | 
and Mrs. Alviene combining Stage—Stock Theatre | 


| 





Tes'as 


for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 


and a list of those which have 
closed after more than two weeks’ run. 
The opening and closing dates appear 
in parentheses after the title. The list- 
ing is complete through May 14. 


On the Boards 


MEN IN WHITE (Sept. 26 .) Drama by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, Harmon and Ullman. Directed 
by Lee Strasberg. Settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik. With J. Edward Bromberg and 
Alexander Kirkland. 

SaILor, BEwaRE! (Sept. 28 .) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 
With Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Cra- 
ven and Audrey Christie. 

As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 








30 





) 


Berlin. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
tings by Albert Johnson. With Clifton 
Webb, Marilyn Miller. Helen Broderick. 








TUDIO of 
TAGE MAKE-UP 


TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 
of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 
* 
Class and Individual Instruction 
Summer course beginning July 2nd 
Fall Term beginning October Ist 
> 
Write or phone for information 


21 Pomander Walk (265 West 94th Street) 
New York, N. Y. 
Riverside 9-8739 SUsquehanna 7-3750 





ORES GR heey ee aaa ET 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT 


Speech and Drama 
A School of the Theatre 


Summer Session 
Teachers, College and 
High School Students 


DRAMATIC WORK SHOP 
SPEECH TECHNIQUE SCENIC STUDIO 
ACADEMIC COURSES 


SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS 


Ithaca College, Ithaca. N. Y. 


SE 
| 


Charles | __ 
| New Faces (March 15 


Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Set- | 


| r my a 
| AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2 -) Comedy by 





Eugene O'Neill. Producer: Th 
Guild. Settings by Robert Hamoat 
Jones. With George M. Cohan and 


| Blisha Cook, Jr. 


Roperta (Nov. 18 -) Musical comeg 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach 
Producer: Max Gordon. 

SHE Loves ME Nor (Nov. 20——.) Comed 
with songs, adapted from the Edwart 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. Pr. 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly, Set. 
tings by Raymond Sovey. With John 
3eal, Burgess Meredith, Polly Walters 
and Charles D. Brown. ’ 

Mary oF SCOTLAND (Nov. 27-June 9 
Poetic drama by Maxwell Anderson, 
Producer: Theatre Guild. With Helep 

Haves. Philip Merivale, Helen Menken 

Anthony Kemble-Cooper and Moroni 

Olsen. 

Topacco Roap (Dec. 4——.) Drama adap. 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel by 











Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With Henry Hull. ; 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIges (Jan. 4 -) Musical 
revue. With Fannie Brice and Willie 
Howard. 
No More Lapies (Jan. 28——-.) Comedy by 
A. E. Thomas. With Lucile Watson, 


Melvyn Douglas and Rex O’Malley. 





| THE SHINING Hour (Feb. 13- -) Drama 
by Keith Winter. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. With Gladys Cooper, Raymond 


Massey and Adrianne Allen. 

DopsworTH (Feb. 24 .) Drama by Sid- 
ney Howard based on the Sinclair Lewis 
novel. Producer: Max Gordon. With 
Walter Huston, Fay Bainter and Maria 
Ouspenskaya. 








.) Revue. Pro- 
ducer: Charles B. Dillingham. Directed 
by Elsie Janis and Leonard Sillman. 

| GILBERT AND SULLIVAN REPERTORY (April 
2 .) One-week revivals. Producer: 
S. M. Chartock. 

Moor Born (April 3——.) Drama by 
Dan Totheroth. With Helen Gahagan, 
Frances Starr, Edith MBarrett and 

Glenn Anders. 


STEVEDORE (April 18———.) Drama by Paul 


Peters and George Sklar. Producer: 
Theatre Union. 
ARE YOU DECENT? (April 19——-.) Comedy. 


Jia Saw (April 30 .) Comedy by Dawn 


Powell. Producer: Theatre Guild. 

BITTER SWEET (May 7- -.) Revival of 
Noel Coward’s operetta. Producers: 
Shuberts. With Evelyn Herbert and 
Allan Jones. 

THE MitKy Way (May 8 —.) Comedy 
by Lynn Root and Harry Clork. Pro- 
ducers: Harmon and Ullman. With 
Hugh O’Connell. 

I, MysetF (May 9——.) Drama. 

Every THurRspAY (May 10——.) Comedy 
by Doty Hobart. With Queenie Smith. 
Closed 
THE SHATTERED LAMP (March 21-April 


21) Drama by Leslie Reade. 
Her Master’s Voice (Oct. 23-April 28) 
Comedy by Clare Kummer. 


Hovuss oF REMSEN (April 2-28) Drama. 

THE PurRsuIT oF Happiness (Oct. 9-May 
12) Comedy by the Langners. 

Bic-Heartep Herpert (Jan. 1-May 12) 
Comedy by Sophie Kerr and Anna 
Steese Richardson. 


ALL THE KiNG’s Horses (Jan. 30-May 12) 
Musical comedy. 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN (Feb. 
12) Comedy by Merton Hodge. 

YELLow Jack (March 6-May 12) Drama 


1-May 


| by Sidney Howard. 
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